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WE took up the book which is the basis of this article with a strong 
prejudice against Heinrich Heine. We read at first with distaste, then 
with distaste mingled with pleasure, then with pleasure mingled with 
admiration. Not that Heine is what he should and we trust will be 
—nor is it with surprise that we recall the censure which one not 
slightly versed in the topics on which he has written, has passed upon 
him as a “literary rapscallion, who neither fears God nor regards 
man.” If Goéthe were an “ old Heathen,” Heine is most assuredly 
a young one. His rich energies are yet untamed by the discipline 
which should teach the several degrees of reverence, and his keen 
perception of beauty is yet quite aw naturel, associated with all the 
fastidiousness, the ever-rising disgust and contempt which all that 
seems the reverse of beautiful excites in a mind not yet schooled to 
detect the perfection of design amid the imperfection of results. 
Heine, indeed, is not pained by the ugliness he sees so much of, and 
every rude mass that comes in his way serves as a whetstone for the 
weapons of his wit. But this again is only the revelry of an untamed 
spirit, and the tine will come when he will cease to enjoy his disgust 
and sigh for unity in all things. 

Although Heine evidently is of no religion, and only looks upon 
Christianity as a modern manifestation of opinion, nay, is disposed to 
rebel against the abolition of self which it requires; he is not without 
a feeling of its uses and beauty, which must gradually gain upon his 
present love for free development, and convert even this gentile by 
making him comprehend the nature of the highest liberty. Mean- 
while, if he has no fear for any thing divine or human, he cannot be 
said to be altogether without an element of religious culture ; since he 
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bows to beauty and power, which are divine as well as love and truth, 
with an ardent, though somewhat cavalierly expressed heart-homage. 
And his present work, if read with proper allowances for his nature, 
situation, and consequent prejudices, will be found very valuable by 
one who is desirous to obtain information on the subject of modern 
German literature. 

We think this translation must be remarkably well executed. 
We have not seen the original ; but the style, while it is free from the 
tame fidelity and servile adoption of foreign phraseology, which mar 
so many translations from the German, has so decidedly individual a 
flavor, and so much piquancy of expression, that it can scarcely be 
loose or inaccurate. Some parts, such as the description of the 
Chinese princess, and that of the muse of Orick, are very beautiful 
English. 

We rejoice to see among us symptoms of a growing interest in 
German literature, having some time been convinced that this is the 
very culture we want to counterpoise the natural influences which, 
amid all our so-called prosperity, are threatening to blight every poetic 
bud, and turn the American mind into a spiritual spinning jenny, set 
in motion by no higher impulse than that of utility, understood in its 
lowest sense —a vulgar, sordid, eating, and drinking utility. Tis 
true that we must be for many years a hard-working, time and money- 
saving people ; and that there will not be much time or talent to spare 
for forming a national literature or cultivating the fine arts. But let 
us not flatter ourselves, and cajole one another into a belief that we 
are fast advancing towards the highest state of perfection, because we 
are free from debt, and our internal improvements, both by land and 
water, going on rapidly. Let us not forget that there are internal 
improvements of another sort very proper to immortal beings; and 
beware, lest in a contented ignorance we turn our backs upon what is 
elegant, refined, and imaginative, because it will do nothing either for 
steamboat or rail-road, and is therefore stigmatized as not being 
“‘ practical.” No word is so frequently used as this in our somewhat 
prosaic state of society, and yet, though so confidently, often mistak- 
ingly used. Not practical! Is nothing practical that has no imme- 
diate effect on matter? Is no man practical who cannot with the 
quickness of a conjurer convert his thoughts into pounds, shillings, 
and pence? Whatever has its birth in the uncorrupted human 
soul, is and must ever be practical. We are told by a wise one of an 
earlier day, that it is our duty, “ not indeed to mortify or murder sense, 
but to keep it chained at the feet of intellect.” Every foreign observer 
who passes through this country gives us a hint, friendly or otherwise, 
upon this defect or danger; and any one who shall travel here a 
month, and keep a journal of the conversation he bears incidentally, 
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will find the word “‘ property” in every line. Not, indeed, a property 
of a plant or a mineral, much less of an essence so volatile as mind ; 
but that property which moth and rust may corrupt. Men’s thoughts 
are not indeed rooted to the soil, they fly about in bank bills or expand 
into corporation charters— but let them, oh, let them a little more fre- 
quently put on more graceful and soaring pinions, even the wings of 
the morning. The United States of America are happy, or, as it is 
pithily said, flourishing ; but there are other realms still more happy 
and flourishing in amaranthine bloom; we mean the realms of intel- 
lectual life. It will do us no harm to be now and then transplanting 
hither some of those same amaranths. Let us remember that one of 
the principal means of knowledge is comparison. Let us learna 
little of the state of the human mind under influences unlike those 
which are acting upon ourselves, and let us not be too hasty jn decid- 
ing that our own estate is and will be the best, needing no improve- 
ment that will not come in the natural course of events. Our estate 
may be in many respects the best, yet not in all. Happy in the most 
beneficent institutions that the world has ever yet known, are we in no 
danger of learning to consider our minds as no more than parts of one 
great machine, and losing independence of opinion and action? Indi- 
vidual influence must always be the highest, individual effort the great- 
est furtherer of general improvement. We are not merely springs and 
wheels, which, when put in certain places and kept oiled, will undoubt- 
edly and undoubtingly do their work and fulfil their destination. No! 
In each one of us there is a separate principle of vitality, which must 
be fostered if we would be as trees in the public garden, rich in leaves, 
blossoms, and perfumed fruit, rather than as dry boards in the public 
ship-yard, fit only to be hewn, used, and when grown old left to return 
in rottenness to their native dust. 

Books are good which give us accounts of new inventions. Books 
containing stories of English fashionable life are good for those to 
read who would be otherwise engaged at the dress-maker’s, the gaming 
table, or the horse-race. Books containing reviews of other books are 
also good, good in themselves provided they are not allowed tosupersede 
the necessity of thinking ; and are considered in the light of guide books 
and not of infallibly correct epitomes or expurgatory indexes. Then 
English books are good, but perhaps not the best, for us to whose 
unlettered infancy the graduate of an English university, the honored 
child of our mother country, stands somewhat too much in the light 
of a pedagogue. And, setting aside the consideration that we can 
never have a literature of our own while subject to the overwhelming 
authority, and so easily supplied from the treasures, of one which a 
common language makes so accessible and superior age so reverend 
to us, the present era is marked, among English writers, (with some 
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noble exceptions) by the same utilitarian tendencies with our own. 
French belles lettres of the present day can afford little gratification 
to decent society. The literature of Italy is dead; for though the 
“‘ garden of the world” still here and there can boast a flower of ex- 
quisite beauty and fragrance, her walks are for the most part over- 
grown with weeds and her ruins matted with ivy. ‘The distinguished 
Italian must resolve on being a citizen of the world; the hills of his 
native land can no longer echo back thunder; there is no resounding 
heart within those stately forms. 

To whom, then, can we look with more propriety than to the true- 
hearted Germans for the needful admonitions that * man cannot live 
by bread alone,” and the idealism we require to balance our utilita- 
rianism? The Germans have their faults, but these faults, pointed out 
with so much acuteness by Heine the “ progress-man,” are as good 
as virtues to us, since, being the exact opposites of our own faults, 
they may teach us the most important lessons. And Germany may 
be said, in a sense, to be our only contemporary. South America is 
younger, and all Europe, with the exception of Russia, older than we. 
Germany dates her present magnificent intellectual life from the same 
period that we date our present no less magnificent political life which 
so many are pleased to call an experiment. Thus, as we came out 
together, and both having youthful feelings and youthful imperfec- 
tions, after this insufficient novitiate of sixty years, we ought to be 
acquainted and sympathize as far as we can. 

Upon this favorite topic, if any were disposed to read, we should 
be well disposed to write a small duodecimo. For the present 
revenons au mouton of the moment, who is not indeed of so sweetly 
lamb-like a gentleness that he can be tended without a crook. 

The German literature is, we believe, known here as well as in 
France, principally through Madame de Staél’s work, to which the 
present purports to be a supplement. Hers is a wonderful and won- 
derfully comprehensive book ; yet how inadequate to its object, any one 
who has become moderately acquainted with German literature must 
feel. A guide is much wanted through that mighty maze, for though 
it be not without a plan, that plan is very complex. We know of no 
history of the literature as yet existing which can give the assistance 
required by a foreigner to understand the causes of those eddies and 
counter currents which have so agitated the great stream of public 
opinion in Germany. For some time every new author is a new 
puzzle to one who, looking beyond the pleasure to be derived from 
beauty of thought and style, would ascertain the motives and influ- 
ences which have given rise to such and such opinions. In most 
literatures or periods in literature three or four leading ideas may be 
found sufficient guides, but for an intimate acquaintance with Herder 
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or Lessing more preparation and collateral information is necessary 
than would be required to appreciate the wits of Queen Anne’s or 
Louis the Fourteenth’s time. 

Yet be not discouraged, gentle reader, since intellectual labor is 
what you want to fertilize a mind, which, believe a friend not inex- 
perienced in the ways of idleness, may lie fallow while you are read- 
ing wagon-loads of newspapers or attending many courses of lec- 
tures. May, observe ; we do not say must, for to the well-prepared, 
i. e. awakened mind, all these bring not only seed, but rain and dew 
also. 

What Heine says of Madame de Staél with her full firework of 
of spiritual rockets and brilliant follies is good and true, except in so 
far as he is influenced by an unjustifiable prejudice against A. W. 
Schlegel. What meteoric flashes could do to illuminate the firma- 
ment of thought, she did ; and the strength of her intuitions, the deli- 
cacy of her tact, the breadth and importance of the conclusions at 
which she arrived, per saltum, seem even miraculous to one who has 
any definite idea of the magnitude of the task she undertook. But 
it was one to which habits of thorough, ay, and patient investigation, 
and a far more resolute devotion of time were necessary. Yet, as 
Goéthe said, her very faults fitted her for interpreting the Germans to 
other nations. Had she been less daring and more profound, less 
confident from the habit of success, and more fearful of disseminat- 
ing false impressions, less brilliant and more accurate, she would have 
shrunk from so great an enterprise, or performed it with a timidity 
which would have prevented its producing a great effect. Her light- 
nings have electrified many minds which would otherwise have 
remained for ever untouched by the divine fires from whose source 
she drew; and her book would have been the best possible pioneer for 
one, if of less genius, more complete, more satisfactory in its details, 
less sentimental and more searching. More than twenty years have 
passed away without giving us such a one. The Germans write 
incessantly about one another, but their remarks are of little imme- 
diate benefit to the foreigner who wants more general knowledge of 
the field than he finds it easy to obtain. 

Heine has brought some excellent materials for the bridge be- 
tween Germany and us— It is true that not by every architect could 
his services be made available. We understand that a considerable 
part of the “ Beitrage” has been omitted ; and, indeed, the little book 
we have seen appears like a fragment. Its object, as far as it has an 
object, seems to be a satire on the Romantic school dictated by the 
author’s radicalism as well as his sagacity. There is a mixture of 
truth and justice in all he says, while his prejudices are so obvious as 
to bring their own antidote with them. The profusion of wit with 
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which he favors us at the expense of A. W. Schlegel, has given us 
laughs which we should have been sorry to miss, but has little affinity 
with the true spirit of criticism. We thank him for the very droll de- 
scription of his first sight of the founder of the Romantic school and 
friend of the High Chancellor of England, with his gloves, glacés, and 
eau sucré, the more as it enables us to appreciate his prepossessions 
at their due rate. No wonder the petit maitre professor was a ludi- 
crous and distasteful object in the eyes of the young liberal, full and 
sparkling to the brim with genius, pride, and satire. A. W. Schlegel 
was not the less a great man — May we venture to say that he was not 
the less a great man if it be true that he is no longer considered so. 
Heine says, “* Who now speaks in Germany of A. W. Schlegel, or in 
Paris of the Giraffe?” He should bear in mind what he himself has 
said of Racine. Schlegel has run his race and done his work ; the 
results of his labors have been assimilated and reproduced already ; 
nor can works like his perform again and again a task like those cast 
in a necessarily permanent form. After awhile, if they were really 
valuable they must be valued for what they have done, not for what 
they are. A. W. Schlegel was the founder of the new, the nobly libe- 
ral school of criticism. He taught us that the man of genius was far 
above the level of us ordinary mortals, and that we must learn to raise 
ourselves in order to see him of his real size. That he should be by 
us reverenced as a teacher, not pulled about and cheapened like a bale 
of merchandize, at the pleasure of our idle or flippant moods. Not 
that we need be blind in this our reverence ; by nomeans. In order 
to see an object as Nature intended it should be seen, it is better to 
look steadfastly at it with our own eyes from a well-chosen point of 
view, than to scrutinize it over closely through a critical microscope. 
That we should keep the eye and heart open to receive the impressions 
of beauty and power, though they may be manifested in a shape alto- 
gether new and strange to us ; that, seated at the feet of the Mighty 
Mother, we should respect her creative power, and never believe that 
the rules of a little coterie of censors can be infallible in weighing and 
measuring it. 

Thus did the Schlegels. Aided by deep and various learning, 
strong imaginations, and refined tact, they were never obliged to ‘* mur- 
der” in order to “ dissect.” In the spirit of love, of sympathy, they 
studied what they would explain ; and the result proved that the most 
subtle analysis does not depend upon a carping coldness of observa- 
tion. When we observe what their influence was on German criticism, 
and compare it with that of the Edinburgh review on English criti- 
cism, we are very willing to excuse certain excesses into which the 
love of system betrayed them, and to contemplate them with an affec- 
tionate gratitude not to be disturbed by the sarcastic drolleries of Hein- 
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rich Heine. He, indeed, with all his fault-finding, has said enough to 
satisfy the calm observer, when he remarked that “ in reproductive criti- 
cism, when the beauties of an author were to be unveiled, where his pe- 
culiarities were to be delicately felt out, there the Schlegels are wholly 
the superiors of Lessing” —his beloved Lessing. This would satisfy 
us if the dark side of the picture had not been brought so forward that 
these slight touches are like to pass unnoticed. Yes, it is * reproduce 
tive” criticism, to whose laws they have given something like the fixed- 
ness of a science. Some of their disciples have gone farther than 
their masters would have warranted; we cannot but think that Mrs. 
Jameson, in her zeal to reproduce Shakspeare, has sometimes been 
dazzled by the light of her own enthusiasm, and tricked out his he- 
roines with traits of which he never dreamt. Perhaps A. W. himself 
over-refines sometimes. But much, much has he done which has be- 
come incorporated with the life of literature; and if his name is not 
constantly on men’s lips, it is because his has become a household 
ministry rather felt than thought of. Neither is it just to disparage 
Augustus Schlegel in saying that he received so much from Fried- 
rich. Probably this is true, and Friedrich had the more powerful 
and original mind. But he could well afford to give some of 
his ideas to one who could embody them so effectively. This is in it- 
self a talent, and one which very sparkling intellects cannot always 
boast. For intellect and talent are now understood to be distinct ; or 
rather, the latter supposes the presence of the former, but the reverse 
is not always true. Spirit is the highest, far higher than form; yet when 
it is only “ floating about in the air like the undulating sound of a bell,” 
can it move and inspire other spirit as it does when skilfully embodied ? 
No more than those vibrations of the air uncontrolled by the laws 
given by human intellect can sway the soul as they do in a composi- 
tion of Hayden or Mozart. If Friedrich was more gifted to suggest, 
and Augustus to express, all that needed to be said was that the union 
was truly happy and fraternal. ‘To both the honor of the result is due. 
For the rest, the Catholicism of the Romantic school was no doubt 
a pitiable mistake, not without a tincture of folly ; yet, like other mis- 
takes made by frail human creatures, seeking truth in all sincerity, it is 
not without value as a sign of the times, and may serve to throw 
light on the best means for satisfying a deep religious want of the soul by 
some yet undiscovered alliance of what gives such fervor to Catholi- 
cism with the dignity and freedom of Protestantism. 

Nothing can be said better than the following, while on no subject 
has more nonsense, brilliant or otherwise, been written and spoken. 


“These names of Romantic and Classic school are, however, but unsafe rubrics, 
and have heretofore led to the most unprofitable confusion ; which was furthermore 
increased when, instead of classic, this species was denominated Plastic poetry. 
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Here lay especially the ground of misapprehension, in that artists always labor their 
it Christian or Heathen, present it in clearly defined out- 
lines ; in short, plastic moulding is the great object sought after in modern as well 
as ancient art. And, in reality, are not the figures in the “Divine Comedy” of 
Dante, or in the paintings of Raphael, just as plastic as those in Virgil or upon the 
walls of Herculaneum? The distinction consists in this, that the plastic forms of 
ancient art are wholly identified with the object to be presented, with the image 
which the artist would body forth; for example, that the wanderings of Ulysses 
signify nothing else but the wanderings of an individual who was the son of Laer- 
tes, the spouse of Penelope, and who was called Ulysses ; that, further, the Bac- 
chus, whom we behold in the Louvre, was none else than the graceful son of 
Semele, his eyes beaming wildly with sorrow, his soft lips curled with divine volup- 
tuousness. But otherwise is it with the Romantic art ; there the wanderings of the 
errant knight have an esoteric signification, and point, it may be, especially to the 
wanderings of human life; the dragon, which is overpowered, is sin; the almond 
tree, that waits from the distance its refreshing odors to the warrior, is the Trinity, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost ; who together compose but 
one, as the nut, the fibre, and the flower are still but one almond,” &c. 


’Tis true that some modern refiners would invest also each 
Greek fable with an esoteric signification ; but to us it has thus far been 
clear, that though every event and every fancy has a correspondence in 
the soul of things by tracing which the philosophic observer may dis- 
cover such esoteric significations, the writer of ancient days intended 
nothing beyond simple incident and simple impression. 

With regard to Arnim, Hoffman, Novalis, Lessing, Herder, and 
Tieck, about each of whom Heine has favored us with an eloquent ti- 
rade, we hope to examine in some future numbers what he has said more 
in detail than our present limits permit. As to the latter, we perfectly 
agree with his remarks as far as they go, except that we cannot quite 
coincide with the severity of his censure upon Tieck’s “ first manner.” 
William Lovell, though not what is called a well-written book, is full 
of genius, and gives promise of what Heine describes in the following 
beautiful passages : 


“Tieck was, indeed, the son of Phebus Apollo ; and, likehis ever youthful father, 
he bore not wg the lyre, but also the quiver full of rattling arrows. He was in- 
toxicated with lyrical delight and critical severity, as was the Delphian god. And 
when, like Apollo, he had pitilessly flayed some literary Marsyas, then, with blood- 
stained fingers, did he joyously seize again his golden-stringed lyre and sing a 
jovial love-song.” 

“In these romances (“ Der Blonde Eckbert” and “ Der Runenberg”) there reigns 
a mysterious accordance, a wonderful intelligence with nature, particularly with the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. ‘The reader feels as if traversing an enchanted 
forest, he hears the subterranean fountains gushing in melody, and oft believes his 
own name is lisped forth amid the rustling foliage ; the broad-leaved plants that 
trail along the ground, twine fearfully around his feet; wildly strange and won- 
drous flowers glare upon him with party-colored and longing eyes ; invisible lips 
kiss his cheeks with playful tenderness ; lofty mushrooms, like golden bells, ring as 
they spring up beneath the spreading trees; vast, yet silent birds rock themselves 
= the branches, and nod downwards with long and knowing bills; all breathes, 
all listens, fills us with terror and awakens the most eager curiosity. Then the soft 
notes of the hunter’s horn suddenly break upon the ear, and on her white palfrey 
flits along the beauteous image of a lady, the feathers waving from her cap and the 
falcon perched upon her wrist. And this lady is even as beautiful, as blonde, as 
violet-eyed, as smiling and yet as serious, as true and yet as ironical, as chaste and 
yet as languishing, as the fantasy of our admirable Ludwig Tieck. Yes! his fan- 
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tasy is a graceful dame of knighthood, chasing the fabulous beasts of an enchanted 
forest, perchance the most wonderful unicorn that none save the chastest maiden 
may ever make captive.” 


Heine’s admiration for Napoleon is such as might be expected from 
one in whom the sympathy with the moral beauty of self-conquest is 
so subordinate to that felt with the energy of human will. He ex- 
presses a degree of enthusiasm for him to which certain pure and en- 
lightened votaries to moral beauty would not heartily assent. Yet 
surely Napoleon was a great man, the wonder of our day. If he were 
not great, humanity, which he so shook, and forced onward or back- 
ward at his pleasure, must be deemed blind and weak indeed. He did, 
as a great man, intentionally or not, must do, much good. 


“ So Providence is served, 
The forked weapons of the skies can send 
Illumination into deep, dark holds 
Which the mild sunbeam hath not power to pierce.” 


Yet we cannot fully agree with the poet further on, where he says, 


“the curse 
To be the Awakener of divinest thoughts, 
Father and Founder of exalted deeds, 
And to whole nations bound in servile straits 
The liberal donor of capacities 
More than heroic ! this to be, nor yet 
Have sense of one connatural wish, nor yet 
Deserve the least return of human thanks ; 
Winning no recompense but deadly hate 
With pity mixed, astonishment with scorn. 


To deadly hate we have a right, but ** scorn” we pigmies never? Say 
not that circumstances made the man — that his wonderful career re- 
sulted naturally from the impulse of his day. As well deny that any 
sort of greatness has a lawful title to our admiration, by saying that he 
who manifests it is but the creature of circumstances. No? that iron 
force of will, that ruthless, all-devouring ambition were the immediate 
gift of God for his own purposes, and as such to be contemplated in 
sorrow, in aversion if you will, but not inscorn. We admit his selfish- 
ness, his utter, savage selfishess ; we admit that he was less able to 
bear adversity than to use prosperity ; but we marvel that any man can 
look unprejudiced at his vast thoughts and magnificent deeds, and wish 
to check the natural bounding of the heart which feels something of a 
congenial energy within itself. For ourselves we cannot hate, we 
dare not despise, a being so gifted, though those gifts were misused ; nor 
can we esteem such a manifestation of strength, however applied, des- 
titute of a moral meaning. While we acknowledge the superiority, 
the truly infinite superiority of the “ good great man,” we would not 
that our hearts should refuse to beat quickly at the name of him who 
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was the great man only; and we feel with Heine that a figure of such 
mighty significance, “ the mighty classic Napoleon,” cannot be con- 
verted into a cipher by the criticism or invective of lesser men who, if 
more pure, more benevolent than he, had neither his temptations of na- 
ture nor of opportunity to selfishness too intense for mankind to endure. 

A few words more as to Heine’s opinion of Goéthe, an opinion un- 
perverted by the fanaticism of Goéthe’s disciples or the ignorant 
blame or misapplied standards of his opponents. We are glad Heine 
has come out as he has about Menzel, who has lately been so be-praised 
in an English periodical ; though his warm admirer, the writer of the 
article to which we refer had penetration to perceive that Menzel was 
somewhat benighted on the subject of Goéthe. Heine admits, with a 
fairness which Menzel may blush at, that “ although it would be a diffi- 
cult task to divine the particular motive which stimulated each indivi- 
dual publicly to proclaim his anti-Goéthean convictions, there is one 
individual with whose motive I am perfectly familiar, and, since I am 
that individual, I will frankly confess that it was—envy. To my 
praise, however, be it spoken, I never attacked Goéthe as a poet, but 
only asa MAN. Never did I blame his works ; never did I find them 
defective as did those critics who, with finely ground telescopes, have 
even detected specks upon the moon. Sharp-sighted observers ! 
what they regard as specks, are blooming forests, silvery streams, lofty 
mountains, and laughing valleys.” Here animportant truth is pointed 
out. Itts.asa man that the opponents of Goéthe are continually as- 
sailing him ; they insist on placing him in a position which he had inva- 
riably declined, and are forever prying after expressions of personal 
feeling and opinion in what should be regarded as independent crea- 
tion. Thus they fret at the calmness which was his needful element, 
accuse him of wanting a moral sense because he paints vice as well 
as virtue exactly as it exists without bringing himself on the stage, 
either by pious horror or interesting enthusiasm. We are delighted 
that Heine could really receive Goéthe as a Poet and an Artist, and en- 
joy his masterly works apart from feelings of love or hatred towards him 
as an individual, an aristocrat, or a radical. This is particularly meri- 
torious, almost noble, in one who was so opposed, both from principle 
and taste, to the Goéthean school of art. 

To some it may seem farcical that a Heine should speak of envy- 
ing a Goéthe. The assumption that a comparison might be made 
between himself and the sovereign of the German Parnassus is, to be 
sure, bold even to coxcombry. Yet we can well conceive of a lite- 
rary man, without daring to hope a similar cloud-compelling dignity, 
feeling envy — not of power he cannot expect to compete with, but 
of the Olympic calmness which the largest sized paper pellet which 
could be shot from earth’s low range could never ruffle. 
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We confess we are even nervously impatient of those who take 
upon them to pull a leaf from the crown which has bloomed for fifty 
years unwithered on the stately brow of Goéthe. We always wonder 
that these rash censors do not feel that an intellect of which, if they 
do not adequately or at all comprehend the workings, they ought to 
perceive the universality and the intense suggestive power by which 
itis marked out as the great original mind of the age, can be no 
theme for their handling till they have prepared themselves by patient 
and reverent study of its productions. When we hear voices telling 
us to wit, that they think, as far as they can judge from some slight 
acquaintance with his works, Goéthe has been absurdly over-rated 
and vainly adorned, our first impulse is to say that those shrill disap- 
proving notes must proceed from the depths of ignorance or the shal- 
lows of mediocrity, and to rank them with those whom the Germans 
call Philistines, made by nature non-conductors to the electricity of 
genius, and who do not recognize her unless she comes in some ferm 
they have been early drilled to respect. But probably we are often 
as hasty in uttering our censure of their censure as they were in 
giving us eause. Where one has been so deeply enchanted, so 
greatly benefitted, a divinity ts enshrined ; let not the heart doubt it! 
but let us not suffer ourselves to be betrayed into a bigoted zeal for 
proselytism, and an angry intolerance of those who will not be prose- 
lyted. Often the rankest weeds of prejudice take root in the richest 
soil. A wise and good man may be blinded as Wordsworth describes 
in a passage full of wisdom and benignity. 


“ As the mind grows serious from the weight of life, the range of its passions is 
contracted accordingly ; and its sympathies become so exclusive that many species 
of high excellence wholly escape or but languidly excite its notice. Besides, men 
who read from religious or moral inclinations, even when the subject is of that kind 
which they approve, are beset with misconceptions and mistakes peculiar to them- 
selves. Attaching so much importance to the truths which interest them, they are 

rone to overrate the authors by whom these truths are expressed and enforced. 

hey come prepared to impart so much passion to the poet’s language, that the 
remain unconscious how little, in fact, they receive from it. And on the other hand, 
religious faith is to him who holds it so momentous a thing, and error appears to be 
attended with such tremendous consequences, that, if opinions touching upon reli- 
gion occur which the reader condemns, he not only cannot sympathize with them, 
however animated in the expression, but there is, for the most part, an end put to 
all satisfaction and enjoyment. Love, if it before existed, is converted into dislike, 
and the heart of the reader is set against the author and his book.” 


We may add, that an almost sacred tenderness of respect disin- 
clines some minds from submitting to have a new name, a fame 
seemingly of mushroom growth, thrust forward to rank with those of 
Homer and Shakspeare. Yet must we repine that one who has 
faith in human nature will not readily believe that such wild love and 
such eager hatred as have waited on the name of Goéthe, could arise 
unexcited by a commensurate power. 
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We must here quote one of the most characteristic passages in 
Heine’s book. It has been quoted elsewhere before, but those who 
have read it once will not object to reading it a second time. 


“That accordance of personal appearance with genius, which we ever desire 
to see in distinguished men, was found in perfection in Goéthe. His outward ap- 
arance was just as imposing as the word that lives in his writings. Even his 
orm was symmetrical, expressive of joy, nobly proportioned ; and one might study 
the Grecian art upon it as well as upon an antique. 
“ His eyes were calm as those of a god. It is the peculiar characteristic of the 
= that their gaze is ever ments and their eyes roll not to and fro in uncertainty. 
herefore, when Agni, Varuna, Gama, and Indra, assume the form of Nala at the 
marriage of Damagantis, she discovers her beloved by the twinkle of his eye ; for, 
as I have said, the eyes of the gods are ever motionless. The eyes of Napoleon 
had this peculiarity ; therefore I am persuaded that he wasa god. The eye of 
Goéthe remained, in his latest age, just as divine as in his youth. Time, indeed, 
had covered his head with snow, but could never bow it. To the last he bore it 
proud and lofty ; and when he spoke he became still more majestic, and when he 
stretched forth his hand, it was as if his finger were to prescribe to the stars their 
courses in the heavens. Around his mouth some profess to have seen a trail of 
tism, but even this is peculiar to the immortal gods, and especially to the father 
of the gods, the mighty Jupiter, to whom Goéthe has already been compared. 
Verily when I visited him in Weimar and stood in his presence, I involuntarily 
turned my eyes one side, to see if the eagle, with the thunderbolts in his beak, were 
not attendant upon him. I was just upon the point of addressing him in Greek, 
but when I perceived that he spoke German, | told him in that language, ‘That 
the plums upon the road between Jena and Weimar had an excellent relish.’ Many 
a long winter night had I thought with myself, how much that was lofty and pro- 
found I should say to Goéthe if ever I should see bim; and, when at last I saw 
him, I told him that the Gascon plums were excellent — and Goéthe smiled !” 


The engravings of Goéthe, we presume, give no adequate idea of 
his appearance. They faithfully represent the coldness, the sternness, 
the sarcasm, but not the radiant majesty, which every one who saw 
him admired, and which Lockhart in particular has so finely described. 
One French engraving we have seen embodies precisely Menzel’s idea 
of Goéthe. Would that Heine could use the pencil or graver so 
skilfully as the pen. We would not refuse his book a place in our 
portfolio, for, with all his faults, he sees with a painter’s eye and feels 
with a poet’s soul. 

In reference to what is said of Goéthe’s “ Pantheistic Indifferentism,” 
we must quote a little passage from a Tag-buch (diary) of his later 
years. 

After mention of his intercourse with the pure and pious Reinhard, 


“His fair moral nature, his cultivated tastes, his sincere benevolence, his fine 
practical judgment as to what is most worthy of being desired and pursued, secured 
our love and admiration. Although he could not be perfectly reconciled to that 
manner of expressing my opinions which I had thought fit to adopt, yet I had the 
satisfaction of finding myself in harmony with him on many important particulars. 
He was here enabled to perceive that my seemingly latitudinarian indifferentism 
(liberalistischer indifferentismus) was not practically at variance with his most 
earnest purposes, and might be only the mask behind which I sheltered myself from 
a purblind pedantry.” 


We must defer further discussion of these topics to some other 
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opportunity, when we would fain hope some portion of the most 
active, if not most thinking American public will not refuse awhile to 
lend an ear. We will, and by no uneasy calenture, sprinkle visions 
of the verdure and perfume of a distant land on the barren and 
treacherous waves of political commotion and mercantile speculation. 
For the present, farewell Heine, thou witty, irreverent, brilliant, some- 
times profound genius. Often shall we read in this thy little book, 
and hope that every year thou wilt be writing better and better books. 
For thy faults may all be pruned or purified into beauties, since they 
do not proceed from the spirit of cant, from pedantry or weakness, 
but from an exuberance of natural riches. We admire thee — become 
reverent and pitiful of heart, and we will love and esteem thee. 


THE BURIAL OF THE WITHLACOCHEE. 


Ho tow ye the lonely grave, 
Make its caverns deep and wide; 
In the soil they died to save 
Lay the brave men side by side. 
Side by side they fought and fell, 
Hand to hand they met the foe ; 
Who has heard his grandsire tell 
Braver strife or deadlier blow? 


Wake no mournful harmonies, 
Shed no earthly tear for them; 
Summer dew and sighing breeze 
Shall be wail and requiem. 
Pile the grave-mound broad and high, 
Where the martyred brethren sleep ; 
It shall point the pilgrim’s eye 
Here to bend — but not to weep. 


Not to weep! oh, no! the grief 
Springing from a blow like this, 
May not seek a fond relief 
In the drops that mothers kiss. 
But the kindling heart shall bear 
Hence the lesson stern and high, 
With as proud a flame to dare — 
With as calm a throb to die. 


Evan. 
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NUMBER THREE. 


* * * My dog had flushed a bevy of quail, and though still too 
early in the season for that game, I could not resist the temptation to 
follow the half-grown birds into the cover and see how they promised 
for October. My well-trained nag did not require to be tethered, as I 
left him standing for a few moments in the road. The path which I 
took led through a hollow or slight ravine, grown over with brush- 
wood, which delayed me somewhat in gaining a knoll on the opposite 
side. As I would not allow Blucher to worry the young birds, I lost 
them entirely before reaching the spot; but the view it commanded 
repaid my trouble, and prevented me for some time from resuming the 
highway. 

I found myself upon the bluff that rises so beautifully from the 
meadow behind Constitution Island. The gray rocks of West Point, 
with their mouldering fortresses frowning over the modern barracks, 
were immediately in front ; while the narrow island appeared to be 
united to the opposite shore, dividing the river into two of the loveliest 
lakes that I ever beheld. The lower one was small, belted with 
mountains, which lapped each other as far as the eye could reach, 
and broken by crags and promontories that pushed into it on every 
side as if they were jostling together to see which could reflect the 
largest portion of their nodding forests in the glassy water. The 
landscape to the north, though different in character, was hardly less 
picturesque. Immediately below, the river shot like a narrow frith 
among the hills; giving back their stern features with sullen truth 
from its dark though placid surface. But miles away, where the sud- 
den opening in the mountains opposite Pollipel’s Island let in the fair 
fields and orchards of Orange County, with the spires and chimneys 
of Newburgh rising along the water, the broad expanse glistened like 
silver beneath the breeze that rippled it; while the white canvass and 
light spars of the river craft glowing in the sunshine kept the scene 
continually animated. The blue outline of the Katskills bounded the 
prospect in the distance. 

I know not how long I lingered gazing upon these superb land- 
scapes, doubtful to which of the two to give the preference, but cer- 
tainly it did not seem twenty minutes from the moment of my first 
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dismounting to that in which I regained the highway, and, resuming 
my horse, returned to my lodgings near the Foundery. 

I had hardly entered the unique bachelor establishment of the hos- 
pitable friend with whom I was quartered when he began to rally me 
about an abrupt desertion of a lady, and observed that some of her 
party had stopped on their way home to ask why I left them so sin- 
gularly. Having neither seen any lady nor met any party, the jest, 
as I thought it, was unintelligible to me, and I let it pass, as wise peo- 
ple do all matters which they cannot understand and deem unworthy 
the trouble of explanation. The next morning I rode out to join a party 
from the neighborhood, bent upon an excursion to a little lake which 
lies in a picturesque situation back of Break-neck hill, whose mo- 
dest beauties the pencil of Wier ought to transfer to the canvass. 
Upon meeting my friends they commenced a simultaneous attack 
upon me for having, as they averred, left them in a most eccentric 
manner the day before. At first I presumed it was a repetition of the 
jest of yesterday as I then thought it, for I had not actually seen one 
of those present since the excursion to Break-neck had been planned, 
a week before, and as for being on horseback with a party at the hour 
mentioned, I remembered distinctly, from having heard the dinner-call 
of the cadets on the opposite shore, that at the very time mentioned I 
was standing alone upon the bluff above Constitution Island, about 
three hundred yards from the large white dwelling house, formerly 
known as the “ Highland School,” looking upon the landscape I have 
already attempted to describe. It was insisted upon, however, that I 
was mistaken. A gentleman present swore to the identity of my 
horse, described the very dress I wore, and appealing to a lady whom 
I was said to have accosted — riding by her side in earnest conversa- 
sation for a mile or more — mentioned the very terms in which I had 
saluted her party upon first joining them. The lady in reply only 
glanced at me with a kind of bewildered look as she waited for my 
answer, and something of confusion if not of anger, seemed mingled 
in her expression when I flatly denied having seen her before for a 
week. 

“ Why, surely,” cried one, “you left your name at Mr. —~’s 
yesterday morning, after leaving us.” 

“IT could not have left you,” I answered, somewhat provoked at 
last at what I regarded as a most absurd attempt to hoax. “I could 
not have left you, as I never joined you; and as for the visit at Mr. 
’s, it is full as apocryphal as the rest you have been telling me.” 


“ Well, d n it, ahem, boys,” interrupted my uncle Ben, good 
naturedly, “this is all, ahem, d n it, nonsense — you'll never at 
this rate, d n it, ahem, get to the lake to-day. Why, Corney, you 


dog you,” added the bluff old gentleman, slapping me on the shoulder, 
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for I was a favorite with him, “ Corney, d——n it, ahem, it’s only 
the spook-visiter that’s been playing this trick upon all of us, ahem, 
d n it.” 

Few of those present had heard of this redoubtable personage, 
and he formed almost the only subject of conversation during our day’s 
ride, as story after story was told of his various freaks among these 
hills. I did not attempt, however, to write the following true history 
until I had looked in at Mother Longfield’s Inn and talked the whole 
matter over with her; and the curious reader who will make a voy- 
age to Cold Spring, and hold an hour’s gossip over a tankard of her 
best ale, may test the fidelity of the following account of 


THE SPOOK-VISITER. 


A LEGEND OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


Amone my favorite places of resort along the Hudson, there is 
none, which, in years past, I have frequented more than the romantic 
neighborhood around Spookinsel,* as the bold promontory opposite 
West Point was called in the good old days of our Dutch ancestors. 
Although an anciently settled part of the country, it has, until very 
recently, been one of those bye corners of the world where the intru- 
sive spirit of modern innovation seemed as if it could never find a foot- 
hold. The few inhabitants, whose cottages were tucked away in the 
adjacent dells, allowing their white-washed chimneys only now and 
then to peer above the upland, were a perversely contented set, who 
seemed to have been indigenous, as it were, to the few arable spots 
found among their broken hills ; springing up and flourishing with the 
same kind of knotty and _ stiff-rooted obstinacy as the stunted cedars 
that are every where rifted among their mossy rocks. 

The adjacent hamlet of Cold Spring, which is the metropolis 
of these parts, was always a gay and galliard sort of a place; the 
worthy burghers thereof being marvellously given to the consumption 
of Newburgh ale and Goshen cheese, which in former times was 
supplied to them by a little vessel that plied weekly from their long 
wharf to the former place. These dissipated habits, however, did in 
no wise extend to the adjacent glens, whose steady and sober tenants 
looked down upon the wassailing Cold Springers with all the dignity 
of substantial housekeepers ; of people who had countless hoards of 
dried apples, and treasures of home-made cider of their own, and 
were not dependent on foreign importers for the wherewithal to cheer 
their firesides. And seldom, unless when wishing to purchase a yard 


* Now better known as Constitution Island. 
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of flannel or replenish their supply of tobacco for the long winter 
evenings, did they resort to the stone store, which still stands imme- 
diately opposite the ferry stairs upon the main street of the village. 

The truth is, if it were all told, that these worthy people were 
governed by some other motives than a mere disrelish to the mixed 
society of their commercial metropolis, to prevent them from gallivant- 
ing about the country, and venturing forth among the godless people 
of the village at all hours. Every one about there knew that the 
Spook-visiter, though he made the island his head-quarters, had still a 
most troublesome habit of wandering about among the adjacent hills, 
and forcing his company upon whomsoever might fall in his way by 
assuming the appearance of one of their neighbors. Old Foster, 
who, time immemorial, has dwelt upon the island as lord and 
governor of the same, and whose cottage still rears its red gable 
beneath the pine-covered knoll on the southern side, was, in his 
young days, the only man in these parts who did not fear the Spook- 
visiter ; and people, who will talk, used to say that it was a very 
equivocal tenure by which he became lessee of the island. This, 
however, was an unrighteous scandal upon the worthy governor, who, 
to our personal knowledge, owned no other landlords than the very 
respectable family in the neighborhood, by whose courtesy he still 
tenants his picturesque domain. . 

It was useless, however, for the governor to shake his head, and 
pretend to laugh at the idle fears of his neighbors! Had not the 
Spook-visiter been twice met, under the shape of Gill Ten Ecyk, by old 
Barney Phillipson, the gray-headed negro, while ploughing in In- 
dian field; and did not the goblin offer to plough a whole morning for 
him, if he would lend him one of his master’s horses to ride over to 
Deacon Brown’s with? Had he not been seen, too, by the Deacon’s 
people, under the same form, talking beneath Experience Brown’s 
window, when others had observed the real Gill that very afternoon at 
the landing, and with their own eyes had seen him wave his straw-hat 
from on board the sloop as she hauled off with the turn of the tide on 
her weekly voyage to New-York? Besides, why did not people go to 
Indian Falls any more? did not every one know that Squire Smith’s 
girls, in coming home from chestoutting, had seen the Spook rowing 
his skiff straight up the brook, over rocks and all, to the very foot of 
the fall! Lipsey, too, (who then had not dreamt of owning a boat of 
his own, and becoming the Charon of these parts) — Lipsey had seen 
the Spook-visiter under the exact shape of Sergeant Thompson, bob- 
bing for eels off * The old-woman’s rock,’ when no one had ever 
disputed that the Sergeant was on duty that very afternoon at the 
Barracks, over the river ! 

No! Col. * * * * * (peace to the courtly old gontamen’s mes 
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memory,) might turn the thing into fun if he chose, but it was not for 
decent people nor decent people’s children to throw themselves in the 
way of such a rantipole character as the Spook-visiter after dark ! 

It seemed hard, too, that a being of whom upon the whole nothing 
bad was ever told, should thus be placed under the ban of a whole 
neighborhood merely because he chose to assume some harmless 
characters for the sake of enjoying their society. There has always, 
however, been an inveterate prejudice among the people of this world 
against associating with your chance wanderers from the other. 
They seem to think, that because a man’s body has gone under the 
earth, his spirit has no right to walk over it! and if they do ever allow 
him to make a little excursion occasionally from his cramped and 
narrow dwelling into the free spots he once delighted in, he always 
has to take his airings after nightfall: while many insist that he must 
only come out on such dark and tempestuous nights that no creature 
of flesh and bones would wish to be abroad in! 

I have, for my own part, been always a sturdy stickler for the rights 
of the much injured Ghost-fraternity ; and, seeing that the bodyless 
have sucha great majority over the flesh-framed sons of earth, I 
cannot but wonder that there are not more partisans to uphold their 
privileges and immunities. It must be something when our voices 
can no longer commune with the friends that we loved, and when our 
forms are pethaps forgotten by the fireside we once helped to cheer — 
It must be something to revisit, even in viewless forms of air, the 
scenes where nature — (the truest of her sex,) still meets us with 
her caressing flowers — still keeps her spring-time tryste with a “ pu- 
dency as rosy” as when first we worshipped her unfolding charms — 
still sighs her autumnal parting with a sadness as unfeigned as when 
first we heard her fading footsteps over the rustling leaves. 

In the case of the Spook-visiter I have been at some pains to learn 
the cause of his eccentric visits to my favorite haunts, and, upon my 
word, after all my inquiries into his history, I can find no reason in 
the world why he should be debarred from the innocent indulgence of 
rambling about the neighborhood in whatsoever form he pleases. The 
circumstances under which he first appeared here were certainly dis- 
tressing enough to enlist the warmest sympathy in his favor. 

Poor Ba’ant Van ‘l'romp! he little dreamt when serving his appren- 
ticeship with old Bos Bogart, the cracker merchant, now immortalized 
in the grave writings of Mynheer Rapelje, that he would ever become 
the subject of a memoir like this! Ba’ant was one of those unfortu- 
nate characters whom nature intended for to make a figure in life, 
but whom fortune sends into the world in the very worst time for 
the exercise of their peculiar talents. How many a philanthropist is 
there in this humane age, when foreign paupers are provided for at 
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the public expense and home-judged criminals are regarded as martyrs 
instead of victims to justice — how many a friend of the human race, 
whose overrunning benevolence can only find a vent in an abolition 
tract? How many a hero is there in these piping times of peace who 
can only show his passion for military glory at a Texian meeting, and 
whose corked up valor must needs explode in a string of fiery resolu- 
tions against the doughty Santa Anna and his myrmidons? Yet who 
can doubt, that if prisons were again converted into pest-houses, How- 
ards would be as plenty as blackberries among the first: and that as 
for the last, did really grim War erect her brazen front in our streets, 
these worthies would meet the virago face to face, and give the saucy 
jade just as good as she brought ? 

Now the heart that beat beneath the jerkin of Van Tromp was not 
exactly cast in what poets call the heroic mould, though it was the 
heart of as doughty a Dutchman as ever made our English ancestors 
quail, when his namesake, the admiral, was sweeping the narrow 
channel with a broom at his masthead. The bent of his mind lay in an 
entirely different path from that graced by the deeds of Alexander, and 
Napoleon, and other wholesale killers of their kind. He had what, 
in our day, would be called “ peculiar talents for society.” ‘To wit, 
an irresistible propensity to make acquaintances, and a happy knack of 
rendering himself agreeable to every one in whose company he was 
thrown. Or, to express it in the quaint words of a good old author, 
‘*he was much disposed for the mirth and galliardize of companie, 
and his parts qualified him to shine therein.” 

Ba’ant could not, in fact, cross the street upon an errand, however 
hurried, without stopping upon the curbstone to have a chat with some 
passer-by ; and when his boss sent him upon a mission that carried 
him any distance from the shop, he always consumed about double 
the usual time in hunting up some idle crony to go along and talk 
with him by the way.. On Sundays he used always to lounge about 
the docks and slips for the sake of catching a chat with some indolent 
skipper, who, having lingered till tired over his late breakfast below, 
now loitered about the deck, or lay stretched in full length upon her 
lazy boom, enjoying his pipe in the still sunshine. 

It was on one occasion of this latter kind, a soft sunny October 
morning, that as Ba’ant sauntered down as usual to enjoy his weekly 
dish of gossip, he saw the sloop just shaking out her mainsail, and in 
the act of gliding out of the slip. Van Tromp felt grievously loth 
to forego his wented enjoyment, and as the vessel rounded to a 
moment at the pier-head while disengaging her forehead rigging from 
that of a sister craft with which it had become entangled, he could not 
resist the temptation just to step aboard and exchange a parting word 
with old Yorpe, the black cook and steward. Yorpe had a world of 
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things to say, nor would he let our hero depart without his stepping 
down into the cabin to take a farewell glass of cider with him. How 
long their parrorching would then have lasted it is difficult to say, if a 
sudden lurch of the vessel had not told she was under way and 
warned Ba’ant quickly to the deck. But what was his surprise upon 
raising his head above the companion way, to discover that the sloop 
had already shot from the pier, and having stretched across the broad 
bay, was now upon another tack, and making her way up the river at 
a rate which soon sent the spires and gables of the city fading in the dis- 
tance. Our hero was at first not a little disconcerted at finding him- 
self thus unexpectedly embarked upon a voyage which might last, he 
knew not how long; for the sloop was bound to a port above the high- 
lands, which were thought very remote in those days. He soon, 
however, like many other historical characters who have surrendered 
themselves to their destiny in like emergencies, consoled himself with 
the idea that “‘ mayhap it was all for the best ;” and stretching himself 
along a hen-coop in the stern, he surrendered himself to a thousand 
dreaming fancies. 

The day was warm for the season of the year, and the soft haze 
which mellowed the brilliant tints of the autumnal foliage, showed the 
landscape through an atmosphere more delicious and Elysian than 
any other clime can boast of. But one artist has succeeded in trans- 
ferring the gorgeous hues of those dying woods to his canvass, and 
even his pencil has failed in representing the magic tissue which Na- 
ture weaves over the most glorious display of her charms—softening 
the rainbow blending of the various dyes, even while freshening each 
individual color. 

The wind, though so slight as scarcely to ripple the water, was dead 
ahead, and the light craft, as she beat up with the tide, was compelled 
to stretch into every cove and inlet where the water was deep enough 
to allow her to lengthen her tack. Attimes she would glide so near 
to the steep banks of the river as to scare the kingfisher from his 
perch upon the dead limb that bent over it, while the sound of drop- 
ping nuts would be heard as the squirrel scampered from the boughs 
of some ancient chesnut that was mirrored with every leaf in the glas- 
sy stream. A thousand times did Ba’ant, when the sloop would then 
slowly luff up in the indolent breeze, while the huge boom went 
creaking over, raise himself upon his elbow, and look wistfully on the 
shore ; as if it were almost impossible to resist the temptation to leap 
toland. But he saw no one there to have a talk with, and though the 
skipper’s crew were all engaged about their own affairs, he thought bad 
company better than none. 


At last the bold promontory of West Point hove in sight, and then 
the headland of the island opposite was weathered, when, just as they 
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were pushing deep into the bay beyond, and hugging the north- 
ern shore of the island in order to shun the sunken rocks upon her 
windward bow, a tornado burst from the hills of Orange, and, sweep- 
ing down the gorge now known by the name of Washington’s Valley, 
struck the broad topsail of the sloop and capsized her in a moment. 

So furious and resistless was the blast, that the summit of Cro’nest 
was stripped in an instant of its crown of pines, which being carried 
completely across the river, has left the mountain bald ever since. 

Nor was this all; but the sloop, which was a round, jolly, Dutch 
little punchbowl of a vessel, rolled completely over and over, and that 
so rapidly, that she came up with all standing, and apparently nowise 
affected by the sudden evolution. Just as you may have seena brim- 
ming tankard balanced by some dextrous tapster within the round of a 
hoop, and whirled swiftly about his head without ever spilling a drop of 
the precious liquor which was to be his guerdon for the feat: The 
topsy-turvy process, however, created some little confusion in the 
brains of the voyagers who had so unwittingly thrown this aquatic so- 
merset; and it was not until the sloop, having kept on her course as 
if nothing had happened, had neared Hungry Hollow, and was mak- 
ing Polipell’s Island, that it was perceived that one of her company was 
missing. Poor Ba’ant, as ill-luck would have it, was no more to be 
seen. He had disappeared, as if by magic, when no. one had seen 
him go. The fact was, that his position upon the hen-coop raised his 
person just enough above the line of the gunwale for the friction of the 
water to wipe him clean off as the sloop was whirled over ; and, 
stunned by the movement, he could not make an effort to swim, but 
sunk, like a lump of sugar in a tea-cup, at once to the bottom. 

[To be concluded in thenext No.] 


TO A YOUNG GIRL. 


Love, pretty maiden, is a dream, 
Unknown, perchance, to one so young ; 
Calm as a forest-shadowed stream, 
Your days have sweetly flowed among 
The beauteous flowers of life—no gloom 
Has fallen on that stainless brow, 
Or stolen from those cheeks the bloom 
More rich than roses blushing now : 
And this dark world secms passing fair, 
Since time has cast no shadow there, 
Fair may it ever seem—and bright ; 
On thy young spirit, may Love’s light 
Rest like the morn’s, nor dreams like mine 
Disturb that guileless heart of thines 
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NUMBER THREE.—SADI. 


Between the overthrow of the Seljookian dynasty and the con- 
quest of Persia by the sons of Genghis Khan, elapsed about a century 
of anarchy and disunion. The land was divided into several provin- 
ces, governed by independent princes, no one of whom was suflicient- 
ly powerful to obtain a decided preéminence over the rest. These 
princes, who were termed Attabegs or Attabacs, were, during this 
whole period, by their incessant quarrels and grasping extortions, the 
scourges of their dominions, with an occasional exception in favor of 
one who chose to signalize his reign by contrasting its mildness with 
the tyranny of his predecessor. Such a prince was Attabac Tocklah, 
under whose reign, Sadi, the subject of these memoirs, was born, about 
the year 1195. | 

His father appears to have been a man of some rank at the court of 
the Attabac, a circumstance to which the young poet probably owed 
the early and long-continued patronage of the prime minister, Shem- 
seddin, the Mecenas of Persia, whom he often mentions in his,works 
with esteem and veneration. At an early age Sadi was sent to the 
Miramiah College of Bagdad, where it is related that he highly distin- 
guished himself; especially in theology and the Arabic language ; in- 
deed, so great was his proficiency in, and love for, this unrivalled 
tongue, that many of his poems are composed altogether in it, and sen- 
tences of it are interspersed throughout his writings. From his ac- 
quaintance with the principles of Mohammedan divinity and ethics, 
he received frem his countrymen the title of the “ Shaikh” or Venera- 
ble, by which he is at present generally mentioned. His original name 
was Moslih-eddin, or the ‘* Umpire of the Faith ;” and he did not take 
his tekhullus, or poetical cognomen of Sadi (or Felicity), until he had 
acquired considerable reputation as a writer. ° 

The first part of Sadi’s extremely long life was spent in storing his 
mind with the knowledge and experience derived from travel. There 
seems to have been no division of the Mohammedan world left by him 
unvisited. From allusions in his writings, we diseover that he had 
wandered over Barbary, Egypt, Abyssinia, Asia Minor, and Hindos- 
tan ; that he had traversed every province of Persia, and made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca no less than fourteen times. His manner of life 
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combined the peculiarities of the palmer and minstrel of former ages. 
Clothed in the simple robe of the dervish, the badge of poverty and 
lowliness, he passed from city to city, and from region to region ; now 
suffering the extremes of danger and distress, and now the cherished 
companion at the assemblies of the great. Indeed, the honors which 
he received in his lifetime, and the intimacy in which he was held by 
the most powerful of his age, cannot be rightly estimated without 
some knowledge of the particular constitution of Persian society. In 
this country —at least in the more civilized parts of it—the distinc- 
tions of hereditary rank are almost entirely unknown ; with the excep- 
tion of the king’s relatives, most of those in high office at the court 
have risen from the lowest stations. The slave of to-day may be the 
vizier of to-morrow ; and the converse of the change is by no means 
uncommon. It is stated, on good authority, that one of the late sove- 
reigns of Persia was wont to realize no inconsiderable income from the 
sale of his prime ministers! The delinquent officer was exposed in 
the market-place to the highest bidder. This was generally either him- 
self or one of his relatives, by whom the price was delivered into the 
royal treasury ; and after a few days of servitude, the ransomed minis- 
ter returned to his duties as though nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened. 

It follows, as a consequence of this peculiar state of society, that 
much more respect is paid in the East to simple personal merit than in 
many countries of Europe, where the separation of the different ranks 
is more marked ; and thus a sort of practical republicanism is main- 
tained even in the most despotic of monarchies. Poets, artists, and 
philosophers, whatever the humility of their extraction, are seen ming- 
ling almost on terms of equality with the first dignitaries of the empire. 
Sadi mentions often his intimacy with many of the chief officers of the 
court, especially the vizier, whom, in the dedication of his chief-work, 
the Gulistan, he styles, with all the Oriental pomp of verbiage — “ the 
mighty lord, intelligent, just, succored from above, victorious over foes; 
prop of the imperial throne, counsellor of state, asylum of the indi- 
gent, resort of the stranger, patron of the learned, friend of the pious, 
glory of the Persian race, right lord of the empire, prince of favorites, 
&c., &c., &c., Abu-Becr ben Abu-Nasr ! !” 

From the accounts which have come down to us of Sadi’s matrimo- 
nial experience, it is too probable that he must be added to the long 
catalogue of writers, who, according to Moore, have found the making 
of verses incompatible with good husbandry. Of his second mar- 
riage, the poct himself gives us the history, which is too long to be tran- 
scribed in full. It seems that in a war with the infidel Franks of the 
West he was taken prisoner, and employed by them in the trenches of 
Tripoli. A friend of his happening to pass that way, discovered his 
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situation, and having ransomed him for a small sum, gave him his 
daughter in marriage, with a dowry of one hundred dinars. The poet, 
however, had little reason to congratulate himself on the change ;_ the 
damsel proved a termagant and a vixen, and his life was embittered 
by the perversity of her disposition and the virulence of her tongue. 
“‘ Are you not the fellow,” she would say, “ whom my father redeemed 
from captivity for ten dinars?”? The unhappy bard, at length driven 
to desperation, replied ; — ** Yes — I am the miserable wretch, whom 
he bought of the Franks for ten dinars, and sold to thee for a hundred.” 


* The butcher from the wolt’s red jaw 
Will shield the lambkin’s life ; 
But kinder far the prowler’s maw 
Than his own ruthless knife ;”— 


a retort on which Sadi evidently prided himself not a little, as he has 
introduced it, with the whole story, into his principal work. 

It is certain that Sadi lived to an extreme old age, though the exact 
period of his death is not yet fully settled; all his biographers agree in 
making his life-above a century, some even extending it to a hundred 
and twenty years. The latter portion of it was passed ina hermitage 
a short distance from Shiraz ; where he not seldom received the visits 
of the most distinguished statesmen and scholars of the East. His 
tomb is situated in the environs of the city, near that of Hafez, with 
which it vies in interest and splendor. Whether it is inscribed with 
the lines which he composed for his epitaph we are not informed ; they 
are written in the spirit of humility for which Sadi was always remark- 
able — 


“ Pause, gentle stranger, and forbear to tread 
Where sleeps the dust of Sadi’s vanished form ; 
Living, on earth he made his lowly bed, 
And, dying, asks no couch more high and warm. 


“Perchance (’tis all he seeks) some kindly breeze 
May stoop to kiss the poet’s humble mould, 
And, o’er hts own loved cot and shading trees, 
His dust may hover on the night-winds cold. 


“ Strown are the buds that blossomed in his heart, 
And hushed the breathings of his minstrel-lay ; 
Oh! from his sod may fair white roses start, 
And twilight warblers hymn the parting day.” 


In person Sadi is represented as short and spare; his head was 
bald —a circumstance which gave rise to a well-known retort, from 
which we may judge of the poet's skill in repartee. Being once in 
the public bath of Tabriz, he was accosted by an inhabitant of the city, 
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and a contest of wit took place, as was not unusual between citizens of 
different capitals. “* Why,” said the Tabririan, presenting to his bald 
antagonist the smooth under-surface of his ewer; “ why should the 
heads of so many Shirazians be so much like this?” Sadi promptly 
replied by offering to his opponent the hollow of his own basin, and 
adding, “* Why should the head of every Tabririan be so remarkably 
like this ?” 

The writings of Sadi occupy at least twenty separate publications ; 
and it is not a little surprising that one addicted to his rambling and 
unsettled mode of life should have been able to produce so much, of 
so good quality. Among his works are several prose treatises on the 
mysteries of the Sufi philosophy, in which he was a profound adept. 
There are also collections of odes and sonnets, generally of the amo- 
rous species, in which, however, he cannot be considered as excelling. 
Indeed, the characteristics of Sadi’s style are averse to light compo- 
sitions of any sort. His manner is terse and little ornamented ; 
therein contrasting not unfavorably with the general wordiness and 
glitter of his countrymen. The pretty turns, the far-fetched conceits, 
which are so grateful to the Oriental ear, and so distasteful to the Eu- 
ropean, are not to be found in his works. He is, in fact, almost the 
only Eastern poet in whose writings the matter is more considered 
than the manner. This severity and freedom from superfluous orna- 
ment, however much it may detract from the sweetness of his soft 
effusions, appears to great advantage in his didactic and elegiac pieces. 
Of the latter, a specimen has already been given ; the following is an- 
other, of a somewhat different cast, being the poet’s lament on the 
death of a young and dear friend. 


**O when the venomed thorn of death 
Had pierced thy foot, my lost Aylee, 
Why slumbered in its crimson sheath 
e sword of fate that waits for me ? 
For I had blessed the early blow 
That then had cleft my burning brow ; 
And never had I wept to see 
“The world a void in wanting thee. 


*-[ seat me on thy grave apart, 

I sprinkle ashes on my head ; 
Fit emblem of my joyless heart, 

Like them ’tis cold, and drear, and dead. 
The form that once could ne’er repose 
Save where the hyacinth and rose 
By friendship heaped, their perfume shed, 
Is resting on this gloomy bed. 


“ The flower is withered all away 
That bloomed upon thy cheek, Aylee, 
Which once the breezes in their play 
Might never “7 with touch too free. 
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But now, above thine early grave 
The thistle grows, the wild winds rave ; 
Woe — woe is me! my lost Aylee ! 
Would Allah I had died with ag 


The following little apologue occurs in the introduction of the Gu- 
listan, where Sadi is describing, with somewhat of Oriental adulation, 
the dignity which the favor and presence of the king have bestowed 
upon him. It has been translated and admired in most of the lands of 


Europe. 


“ Deep in a twilight nook 
I sought a cool relief from sultry day, 

And from a damsel’s gentle hands I took 
A piece of scented clay. 


“Whence, happy earth — I said — 
Hadst thou the charms that on my sense distil ? 
Wert thou in amber tears by sea-bird’s shed ! 

Or borne from Khoten’s* hill ? 


“The earth its answer made: 
I grew a worthless lump of scentless clay, 
Till, blissful, by the rose’s cheek I laid, 

And bore its sweets away.” 


But it isin his character of a moralist that Sadi enjoys his highest re- 
putation. The reader, however, must not be misled by the term, and 
expect to find, in the poet of the East, a writer of dry didactics or an 
ethical moralizer. He is rather a man of shrewd sense and long ex- 
perience, offering the result of his observations in an easy and inte- 
resting manner. The apologue or fable has long been a favorite form 
of instruction among the Orientals, as may be remarked throughout 
both the Old and New Testaments. It serves to impress strongly on 
the minds of an ignorant multitude some short maxim of morality or 
prudence, giving, as it were, to the abstract idea a simple and tangible 
image. It may also be employed, as by the prophet Nathan to David, 
to insinuate reproof or counsel, with the least offence, into the mind of 
a despotic and jealous monarch. Sadi’s chief work, the “ Gulistan,” 
or Rose-Garden, is, in fact, little else than a collection of fables and 
apophthegms, in which prose and verse are mingled indiscriminately, 
each apologue being generally written in verse, and the moral or ré- 
sume appended in metre. The work is divided into eight chapters, or, 
as the author very modestly terms them, “ eight mansions, like those of 
Paradise,” — the titles of which will give some idea of the character 
and method of the work ; some of them are — * Of the Duties of So- 
vereigns—Of the Morals of Dervishes— Of the Excellence of 
Content — Of the Benefit of Silence,” &c., &c. The first apologue 


* A place famous for the resort and capture of musk deer. 
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may serve as a sample both of the composition and the morality of 
the whole : — 
“THE KING AND THE CAPTIVE.” 


It is related that a king having decreed the death of a captive, the 
poor wretch, driven to desperation, began in his provincial dialect to 
revile the monarch bitterly ; for it is well-known that a dying man will 
speak his mind freely : — 


“ Despair is reckless ; even the timid cat 
Will turn at bay against the chasing mastiff; 
The veriest coward, in the assassin’s grasp, 
Will dare to meet the fast descending blow, 
And clutch the dagger’s edge with desperate hand.” 


The king inquiring what he said, one of the ministers, a kind heart- 
ed man made answer : — “ Sire, he is repeating the words of the Ko- 
ran, ‘Blessed are they who restrain their wrath, and forgive their 
fellow-creatures ; and Allah will befriend the merciful.’ ” The monarch 
moved with compassion at these words, revoked his decree. Another 
nobleman, the rival of the former, then said —“ It is unbecoming in 
ministers, such as we, to use any language but that of truth in the 
presence of kings; this fellow reviled his majesty, and said what was 
unworthy to be repeated.” The sovereign turned away indignant at 
this remark, and replied : “ I was better pleased with his falsehood than 
with your truth; for that bore the face of kindness, but this was 
founded in malignity ; and the wise have declared that a peace-mak- 
jng falsehood is preferable to a mischievous truth. 


“A single word may prompt the sovereign’s heart ; 
Let him be wise who acts the prompter’s part.” 


The last apologue of the chapter on ‘* Love and Youth,” is more of 
the ballad order than any thing else I have met with in Sadi’s writings ; 
the following verses are more of a paraphrase than a translation. 


“ The waves were high, the storm was nigh, 
The boat was deeply laden, 
Yet calmly viewed the rising flood 
A gentle youth and maiden. 


“ The thunders crashed, the lightning flashed, 
While on the skiff was sailing ; 
Sail, mast, and helm, the billows whelm, 
In night and flood prevailing. 


“ With clasping arm, from wave and harm 
The youth his loved one cherished ; 
To saving aid he bore the maid, 


Then gasping, turned and perished. 


“ From mount and vale arose the wail, 
All for the brave were sighing ; 
For all will mourn above the urn 
Of him who loves in dying.” 
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The concluding chapter of the Gulistan is made up entirely of short 
apophthegms on character and manners, many of which‘ evince no 
little wit and shrewdness ; not a few of them bear a remarkable re- 
semblance to some of the recorded sayings of the Grecian philoso- 
phers. The following are a few of the most striking : 


“ Nothing is so good for an ignorant man as silence ; and if he knew this, he 
would no longer be ignorant.” 

“ Whoever acquires knowledge and does not use it, resembles him who ploughs 
his land and leaves it unsown.” 

“ Let a gem fail into the mire, and it remains the same precious stone it was ; and 
let dust be whirled up to heaven, it still retains its base original.” 

“ A scholar without works is a bee without honey.” 


The following is recommended to the makers of catechisms :— 


“ The object of sending the Koran down from heaven was, that mankind might 
make it a manual of morals, and not that they should recite it by actions.” 


The next may be practised to advantage even in these times : 


“ A disciple complained to his master, saying —‘ What shall I do to escape from 
the intrusions of my many visiters?’? The master replied —‘ To such as are poor, 
lend money ; and from such as are rich, ask some in loan; and neither will ever 
trouble you again.’” 


There occur in Sadi not a few passages of a highly devotional spi- 
rit, as might be expected from his character, and these are often the 
most beautiful of his compositions. The following description of the 
power and goodness of the Deity reminds us of some parts of Scrip- 
ture : 


“He directs his chamberlain, the breeze of the morning, to spread abroad an 
emerald carpet over the face of the globe; He orders his handmaid, the vernal 
cloud, to nurse the daughters of vegetation (or young herbage) in the cradle of the 
earth. As with a New-Year’s garment, He enfolds the bosoms of the trees with 

: mantles of verdant foliage ; and, on the approach of spring, He crowns the infant 

' twigs with garlands of smiling flowers ; through His mighty power the juice of the 

sugar-cane waxes sweet as virgin honey ; and by His fostering care the kernel of 

the date grows into a stately palm :, 


“For thee, O man, the glorious sun in heaven, 
The moon, night’s mistress, and the broad-arched sky, 
And all beneath it, having form or life, 

For thee exist and move ; all for thy need 
Obedient live and serve ; can it then be] 
That thou alone art thoughtless of thy Maker?” 


Notwithstanding what has been said of the simplicity of Sadi’s 
style and its freedom from meretricious ornament, there is probably 
no Oriental writer of distinction, whose writings, in the mass, would be 
less acceptable to the European or American reader. The sentiments 
of love, of friendship, of patriotism, as set forth in the works of Fir- 
dousi, Hafez, Jami, &c., are universal ; and the words which express 
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them, will touch an answering chord in the breast of every reader in all 
times and places; passion cannot become obsolete. On the other 
hand, the morality of Sadi, though certainly good for his time and 
country, is with us the morality of anage gone by. A thousand years 
ago his works might have been perused with pleasure and profit ; at 
present they can only serve as a study to the philologist and a refe- 
rence to the historian. In the figurative language of the East, the 
roses of the Orient have faded beneath the shadow of the tree of life. 
An endeayor to draw moral or religious benefit from his writings 
would be as absurd as for a traveller, in the light and security of the 
day, to sigh for the darkness and perplexity of the preceding twilight. 
H. E. H. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF NEUFFER. 


Fast is the rock within the earth imbedded ; 
Iron can uproot it. 

Iron is strong, stubborn and long-enduring, 
Fire will melt it. 


Destroying are the ravages of fire, / 

Water will quench it. 
Mighty is water, which the globe embraces, 
Clouds can support it. 


The cloud is big with thunder and with lightning, 
The wind dispels it. 

The wind is armed with hurricane and tempest, 
Man can defy it. 


Daring is man, he braves and conquers all things, 

Sorrow subdues him. 
Sorrow strikes deep and withers all life’s pleasures, 
Wine will dispel it. 


Wine has a conquering and magic power, 
Sleep will remove it. ‘ 

Sleep conquers much, and every thing is conquered " 
By Death’s last slumber. 

But Virtue shall live on beyond the tomb, 

And in eternal youth for ever bloom. 
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“QO sacred, wise, and wisdom-giving plant! 
Mother of science! now I feel thy power 
Within me clear.” 

MILTON. 


“ Tue blind old schoolmaster,” in his “tedious poem on the Fall 
of Man,” to use the discriminating language of the poet Waller in 
describing “ Paradise Lost” to one of his friends, has noted many of 
the minute peculiarities of manner and habit which characterized the 
first great Heresiarch. Some of these personal sketches are ex- 
tremely curious, and have often amused us in our solitude ; though it 
may be doubted whether they have yet been rightly understood by the 
mob of readers. Common persons, indeed, seem to imagine that a 
writer has but one idea to convey in a single sentence ; but the disci- 
ples of Heyné and Anthon well know that in some parts, and it often 
happens that these are the most popular passages, a great poet has 
(critically) no meaning at all; and in other cases two or three mean- 
ings at the least, and sometimes half a dozen, if one has but the 
good fortune to get hold of them. 

From among the biographical notices to which we allude, we quote 
one passage in reference to the present subject. Itis from the 9th 
book of the Paradise Lost. 


“ At peep of day 
Forth the archangel walk’d and snuff’d.” 


“The Prince of Darkness,” says Shakspeare, “is a gentleman.” 
Aye, indeed! we’ll take his word for a thousand pounds. We 
want nothing more than this circumstance in his habits to convince us 
of it. Gentilhomme est toujours gentilhomme : and Satan, fallen though 
he might be, into the * lowest depths” of depravity, still retained some 
traces of a better nature — still practised that most gentlemanly habit, 
snuff-taking. There was yet a “lower depth” of abandonment from 
which he was secure. 

From other veracious chroniclers we learn that the spirits of departed 
men are admitted to the freedom of the aerial boxes. The father- 
ghost in “ Hamlet” calls his son’s attention to the action —“ Hist! I 
snuff”—[the morning air]. This intelligence respecting our post- 
mundane privileges is pleasant to one who cannot admit himself to 
be a hardened and shameless snuff-taker; one who for twenty years 
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has regaled his nose with only the powder of this fascinating plant. 
Pleasant to us, very pleasant is it to think, that : 


Admitted to that equal sky, 
Our faithful box shall bear us company. 


Te teneam moriens, deficiente manu. 
Tis. 


Indeed, “the snuff-bor is to us a passion;” long have we been 
wedded, but there still survives in our heart the ardor of a wooer. 
Within its magic circle—for we did ever affect rotundity in this matter-— 
is shut up all that delights us upon earth. Friendship is a broken 
reed, and Love is but a morning dew-drop that sparkles and exhales ; 
“constancy lives in snuff alone.” It is our companion in solitude, 
our consolation in travel : ‘* delectat domi, non impedit foris, perigri- 
natur, rusticatur.” 


“ Roses, violets are but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys ; 

Or for greener damsels meant ; 

Snuff! thou’rt the only manly scent !” 


So sang dear Charles Lamb, the wisest, purest, gentlest; and, 
verily, poor Elia a true lover was of the box. Among the many 
chances which have befallen to us in our changeful, wandering life, it 
was once our happy lot to make “a day of happy hours” with Lamb 
alone at Islington. Thy gentle spirit, rare companion! would upbraid 
us were we to monster thee up for the entertainment of the public, 
and publish to the heartless world thy wild, wayward words of wonder 
as to the sort of snuff which thou wouldst meet with in Elysium, and 
the faint stutterings of joy with which thou didst anticipate the offering 
to old Burton a pinch of fine Spanish, as pungent as his own wit, and 
the pleasure of smoking old Hobbes in the twenty-first pipe. Fear 
not! we will neither pencil nor pen thy conversation. 

If we cast our eyes over the chart of fame, we shall scarcely dis- 
cern a single great man in modern times who has not been a votary 
of snuff. Southey has hailed it in a noble ode, and Cowper rescued 
an hour from melancholy to hymn the praises of his favorite weed. 
So universally is this the characteristic of great men, that it is almost 
the only thing in which they will all be found to agree; a very clear 
proof, according to Aristotle, that it is to this that their common great- 
ness is to be ascribed. Napoleon did by snuff what none other has 
ever accomplished; he conquered Europe and tamed gazelles. 
Canning attributed to it half of his own victories: ‘* Would you con- 
fute your opponent in argument?” said he, “learn to take snuff and 
turn your back ;” a mode of neat reproof, which Reynolds judiciously 
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practised. Some one, who seems to have held Father Prout’s opinion 
upon the little fellow’s originality, one day asked Tommy Moore 
whence he had derived a certain particularly brilliant notion in one of 
his songs. “Why, I got it,” replied the poet, at the same time 
‘¢ priming his nose refreshingly,” as Allan Ramsay hath it, “I got it 
where I got all the rest, to be sure ; at Lundy Foot’s shop.” Schiller 
has written himself down snuff-taker to all posterity, by having his 
picture taken with a box in his hand; Scott took snuff from the box 
of one of his laborers ; a witty commendation of it by Coleridge is 
on record; and Crabbe’s “immoderate use” of it is noticed by his 
son. However Candide and Rasselas may have differed as to the true 
theory of happiness, they agreed in this, its most essential article of 
practice. The latter took it from his waistcoat pocket; which Napo- 
leon,* contrary to common opinion, did not. Dr. Parr, (the “ Birming- 
ham Dr. Johnson,” as Matthias happily named him,) was a respect- 
able snuffer, an inordinate smoker. The last-named practice he 
taught to Hall. Wolff (in Litt. Anal. iv. 553.) states that Parr con- 
sumed forty pipes a day. The German scholar may have exaggerated 
the number in order to defend his own enormous use of the same 
weed, although he might have quoted either Boxhornius or Eickhorn, 
among his own countrymen, as equally distinguished performers on 
the pipe. For our own part, while in our views of tobacco we adopt 
the sentiment contained in the witty epigraph which ‘ Demosthenes’ 
Taylor inscribed upon his box, drAAvysvog sdgpaive, still we have a 
strong fellow-feeling for those Fire-Worshippers who would unsphere 
its spirit and enjoy it immaterially, communing with it, either decently 
vested in a Chibouk or presented in “naked beauty” by a cigar. 
Dr. Johnston, the intelligent biographer of Dr. Parr, and one of the 


most eminent physicians of England, takes occasion, while relating 


old Bellenden’s fondness for the pipe, to confute the vulgar notion 
that smoking is injurious to the health—a task in which he is, of 
course, entirely successful. Noble, in his continuation of Granger, 
relates of Bishop Burnet, who was one of the most eccentric men of 
his time, that he was, like Hobbes, equally fond of tobacco and writ- 
ing ; and that to gratify his extravagant love of both, he perforated the 
broad brim of his shovel hat, and putting his long pipe through it, he 


* Shortly after the overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo, a melo-drama was pre- 
sented at Drury Lane Theatre, in which his character was introduced. John 
Kemble performed the réle of the Ex-Emperor; the most important feature in the 
personation consisting in his taking snuff from the pockets of a very dirty white 
waistcoat, which was declared in the bills to be the identical one worn at Waterloo 
by Napoleon. De Bourrienne, his only accurate biographer, declares that he never 
used his pocket for this purpose ; and in Da Costa’s account of his last battle, he is 
represented as taking it like a gentleman from a box. 
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wrote and puff’d, and puff’d and wrote, and wrote and puff’d again. 
Ex fumo dare lucem. 

Among kings, as among commoners, the adoption or hatred of 
snuff has been, in all cases, the test of intellect. The two greatest 
monarchs of modern times, Frederic and Napoleon, were its patrons; 
the two meanest, James I. and Amurath [V., were its bitter opponents. 

The latter, who was Emperor of Turkey and Tzar of Muscovy, 

(see Von Hammer,) ordered that every one of his subjects who took 
snuff should have his nose cut off! When tobacco first came into 
England, it encountered potent opposition from James, valiant with 
the pen. He descended from the throne of his ancestors, armed in 
the panoply of quirk, quibble, and quotation, to combat, like Quixote, 
a phantom of smoke and a giant of dust. But if James has cannon- 
aded it, Raleigh has canonized it; Raleigh, the noblest of the sons of 
chivalry, who traversed the world, and nowhere found nobler virtue 
than that which warmed his own brave bosom. On the morning of 
his execution, before walking to the scaffold, he smoked a pipe of his 
favorite tobacco, which it was his glory to have introduced to the 
civilized world. Hallowed as it thus is, by having been the last earthly 
comfort of this lofty spirit — the last resource to which he looked for 
consolation in the hour of his agony —the latest token and remem- 
brance of the world which could not appreciate him, which he bore to 
the world of his translation — methinks not one unhallowed lip will be 
opened to breathe injustice on this sacred plant; it has become an 
holy thing to all succeeding times, and the brethren of the box as they 
convey the refreshing powder to the nostril, and the smoker, as he 
blows the light blue cloud before him, should sigh a blessing on the 
soul of Raleigh! 

In the ‘* Counterblast,” James argues extremely well—for a king. 
His chief object appears to have been to assemble such disgusting 
images around the subject as should deter men of delicacy from 
adopting the practice. He asserts that the three things which accom- 
pany the pipe, stench, fire, and smoke, are the components of hell ; 
an idea which, as we learn from Isaac Walton, he was fond of dwell- 
ing upon in conversation. Perhaps with the intention of flattering 
the royal wit, Ford introduced the same comparison into his fine play 
of * The Lover’s Melancholy,” (Act 3, Scene 3,) where there occurs 
this sarcastic description of drinking tobacco, as the phrase then was. 
A mask was exhibited of the different kinds of melancholy ; * Enter 
Cuccullus like a bedlam, singing : 


“ They that will learn to drink a health in hell, 
Must learn on earth to take tobacco well, 
To take tobacco well, to take tobacco well : 

For in hell they drink nor wine, nor ale, nor beer, 
But fire, and smoke, and stench, as we do here.” 
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However the king’s authority may have prevailed to bring smoking 
into disrepute, snuffing appears, at a very early period, to have beena 
fashionable habit. Old Burton in enumerating the requisites for “a 
well-qualified gentleman,” includes “taking tobacco with a grace.” 
Decker, in his “ Guls Home-Booke,” 1609, has a chapter, “ How a 
Yong Gallant should behave himselfe in an Ordinary,” in which there 
occurs the following passage. ‘The extract is curious as preserving the 
recollection of some instruments for facilitating the operation, of which, 
I think, no other account remains. * * * “ Before the meate come 
smoaking to the board, our gallant must draw out his tobacco box, the 
ladell for the cold snuffe into the nosthrill, the tongs and priming iron: 
all which artillery may be of gold or silver, (if he can reach to the 
price of it,) it will be a reasonable usefull pawne at all times when the 
current of his money falls out to run low. And here you must observe 
to know in what state tobacco is in towne better then the merchaunt, 
and to discourse of the potecaries where it is to be sold, and to be 
able to speake of their wines as readily as the potecary himselfe, read- 
inge the barbarous hand of a doctor; then let him show his severall 
tricks in taking it. As the Whiffe, Ring, §c., for these are comple- 
ments that gaine gentlemen no meane respect, and for which indeede 
they are more worthily noted, I ensure you, then for any skill they have 
in learning.” 

In arare pamphlet entitled ; or the Marriage of 
the Arts, a Comedy, by Barten Holiday, 1618,” I found among many 
witty songs, the following on tobacco, which contains puns enough for 
Peregrine Prolix himself: 


1, 


“ Tobacco ’s a Musician, 
And in a pipe delighteth ; 
It ascends in a close, 
Through the organs of the nose, 
With a relish that inviteth. 


This makes me sing, so ho, so ho, boyes, 
Ho boyes sound i loudly, 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so loudly. 


2. 


“ Tobacco is a Lawyer, 
His pipes do love long cases ; 
When our braines it enters, 
Our feete do make indentures, 
Which we seale with stamping paces. 


This makes me sing, &c. 
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3. 


“ Tobacco ’s a Physician, 
Good both for sound and sickly ; 
*Tis a hot perfume 
That repels colde rheume, 
And makes it flow downe quickly. 


This makes me sing, &c. 


4. 


“ Tobacco is a Traveller, 
Come from the Indies hither ; 
It passed sea and land 
Ere it came to my hand, 
And ’scaped the wind and weather. 


This makes me sing, &c. 


5. 


* Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still olde paper turneth, 
. Whose labor and care 
Is as smoke in the aire, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth, 


This makes me sing, &c. 


6. 


“ Tobacco ’s an ignis fatuus ; 
A fat and fyrie vapor, 
That leads men about 
Till the fire be out, 
Consuming like a taper. 


This makes me sing, &c. 


7. 


“Tobacco ’s a Whyfiler, 
And cries huff snuff with furie ; 
His pipes, his club, and linke, 
He ’s the wiser that doth drinke ; 
Thus armed I fear not a furie. 


This makes me sing, so ho, so ho, boyes, 
Ho boyes sound [ loudly, 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whereof to boast so proudly.” 


Some form of smoking, with hemp-leaves perhaps, seems to have 
been in use among the ancients; for Athenaus, in his first book, 
(Deipnos. p. 143. Ed. Schweigh,) quotes from the great comic poet 
Crobylus, these lines ; 


Kai Adpvyy’ repaytors? 
Kapivos od« avOpw7os. 


And I will sweetly burn my throat with cuttings. 
A chimney not a man. 
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But how they existed, and made such progress in literature, without 
the inspiring aid of snuff, is absolutely incomprehensible. Négo¢ 
saith Epictetus; that is, nose is an 
impediment of the body ;” and so it was an impediment—a mere 
nuisance—until it was discovered that it was made to contain snuff. 
All honor be to thee then, Columbus! who didst discover America 


and the use of the nose! 


HYMN. 


Father, Lord, Creator, Spirit, 
Dwelling o’er the stars and sun, 
May our souls the light inherit 
Which was round thy loveliest one! 
We like him are poor and lowly, 
Sprung from humble, common earth ; 
Yet not like him are we holy, 
Owning thy celestiai birth. 


Yet, oh, God! we are the creatures, 
Children fashioned by thy hand, 
Wearing still the glorious features, 
In thy first creation planned. 
Shall we to the world surrender 
Gifts of beauty, grace, and love ; 
And that never fading splendor, 
Borrowed from thy founts above. 


Shall we yield for fleeting pleasure 
Blessings that can never die ; 
Or below conceal the treasure 
We might garner up on high? 
No! the hopes that early warmed us, 
To our souls shall still be known ; 
And the Almighty power that formed us 
Guard us ever as his own! 
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A wisE man of our acquaintance, speaking of a standard work of 
English literature, whose plan and subject did not sufficiently interest 
him to induce him to study it, said of its author ; “but he is a great 
man — one of the creators —for he has given some immortal forms 
to our language. I doubt I lose by not knowing him.” 

If this were a wise saying, and it was, it would seem to be a cor- 
relative truth, that no author has creative power who is greatly defec- 
tive in language ; and that if he fail in the use of it in its ordinary 
forms, he cannot have ordinary gifts. 

Were there no more general arguments, however, against this con- 
clusion (which there are), the little book which has elicited this article, 
might itself disprove its universal application. For here are certainly 
Ideas, in the true sense of the word; and glimpses of numerous ori- 
ginal and valuable views, on subjects directly and remotely connected 
with these ideas: while they are presented to the reader in a style 
which combines almost every defect that can be named: it being 
ungrammatical, illogical, falsely rhetorical, crowded with undefined 
imagery, and by all these defects fatally inefficient. Indeed, when we 
look upon the unarranged, confused, rambling manner, in which the 
whole matter lies, scattered up and down the pages of the volume be- 
fore us, we are inclined to ascribe to ourselves somewhat of the power 
of divination, in that we did discover, in some degree, what the author 
meant to say. If the name he has adopted means Shadower, we 
think it was happily chosen; for, indeed, he has given us but the sha- 
dows, not the images of his thoughts. 

Let not the author, however, suppose that we are going to make our- 
selves merry at his expense. We cannot treat with an approach to 
derision a mind capable of thinking so originally, and feeling so purely, 
as every page of this book proves its author todo. We believe that the 
defects of his style, great as they are, do not originate in the depths of 
his mind. Theydo not seem to be produced by the deficiency of any es- 
sential powers. We see vigorous germs of all the intellectual faculties in 
him. And though he actually has some bad habits of mind, they are 
superficial, and owing to the circumstance of want of culture, which 
he can himself overcome, and if he is young, as we believe, he may 


* Its connexion with the present condition and future prospects of man. By a 
Heteroscian. Providence, Marshall, Brown, and Co., 1836. 12mo. 
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be disciplined by patient, self-originating, well-directed labor to reform 
them. Moreover, that he can do this by means of a course of study, 
which has for its immediate object, the knowledge of his native tongue. 
But we will proceed to examine what gold he has given us in the ore. 
The main idea our Heteroscian expresses is, — that Thought is 
consciously present in the minds of some, if not of all persons, unas- 
sociated with words, and beyond the thinker’s stock of words. This 
portion of thought is the poetry of every man’s nature, giving birth, in 
some individuals to Music ; in others, to Sculpture, in others, to Paint- 
ing; and in others, to a ‘ mode of language,’ as he calls Poetry, which, 
without analysing the thought into its elements, awakens, by its imagi- 
native associations, the kindred uncultured poetry of other minds. 
There is some confusion of thought here introduced, by using the 
word Poetry with the definition “ mode of language” in one part of the 
paragraph, and speaking of it as an unlettered “ state of mind” in the 
other. And farther on, where he has invented the word ideals, to ex- 
press thoughts in their primary form of feeling, we find him calling 
also the poetical language that is to awaken them in other minds ideals. 
The great view, however, is a sound one, although he does not suc- 
ceed in setting it forth. There is a state of mind preceding definite 
thought, out of which the thoughts are born. Coleridge, perhaps 
would call it the Presentiment of Intellection. All the works of the 
Beautiful Arts are various expressions of this. That department of 
literature, which is called Poetry, is its fullest revelation. 
Another Idea of Heteroscian is, that these ideals, after having first 
appeared in the form of Poetry, pass on into the forms of Science, 
through an operation of mind, to which, he says, we are driven, by our 
short memory, and want of comprehensive power. This operation of 
mind, which, from his account of it, seems to be the generalising pro- 
cess of the understanding, he calls Abstraction. It consists, he says, 
in collecting together individual phenomena, that may be viewed in any 
one relation, and giving to these collections names derived from the 
relation in question. These words then become the ground of the 
Sciences, which consist of reasonings upon the relations seen between 
these representative words. In illustrating this position, he seems to 
say that words create the subject matter of the Mathematics, and 
hence the progress of that science is not dependent on the student or 
discoverer’s power of idealizing. And that as words come compara- 
tively near to representing the subject matter of physics, the sciences 
of nature must necessarily be in advance — as sciences — of Psycho- 
logy ; Still, in order to the progress of these, some degree of idealizing is 
necessary, the first steps in discovery being necessarily taken by 
ideals. Hence arises a utilitarian stimulus towards cultivating this 
department of our nature, also for following up every conquest made 
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by the idealizing power, with that process of abstraction which is to 
fix it for ever, as a part of human science. On the other hand Psy- 
chology, involves relations and subjects so much higher, more delicate, 
and far-reaching, that little in proportion to our ideals upon the subject 
of it, is actually reduced to science. One cause of this is the ideal- 
izing* and scientific faculties, are seldom found in such perfect pro- 
portion in any individual mind, as would make a Psychologist. 

Yet, to go forward by means of ideals, from the present point of 
scientific attainment, is not the only, or the chief office of this 
higher department of our nature. As its root is in the moral nature, 
we must cultivate ideals, by deepening and refining the moral power, 
by all innocent, holy, and virtuous appliances ; and this to very high 
ends. 

For it is a third Idea of Heteroscian, that, as ideals exist in the 
soul at first, quite independently of words and images, so they may be 
communicated or awakened in other souls, independently of these out- 
ward means: that minds can be raised, by moral cultivation, to a 
certain exalted state, in which one individual may feel and know what 
passes within another, though what passes is unuttered, and even un- 
utterable. He enlarges a great deal on this, and adduces many phe- 
nomena of dreams, reverie, the passion of love, but especially the 
silent influence of pure and noble women over men of intellect supe- 
rior to their own; as proofs of the actual fact of this communion. 
He says, in one place : 


“The condition of this power scems proportioned to moral excellence, or increas- 
es as the spiritual predominates over the material part of our natures,” 


He describes it also as the source of the greatest delight which may 
be experienced on earth, and the greatest moral benefits we receive 
from one another. Hence arise powerful motives for cultivating this 
part of our nature. 

Nor is this all. He thinks that this culture is a direct means of re- 
alizing that existence beyond the grave, which he spends several pages 
to prove, has so little practical influence even over the minds that pro- 
fess to believe in it. Communion in ideals is an actual foretaste of 
the social intercourse of heaven. For such is the nature of the com- 
munion beyond the grave. This last proposition, he goes on to de- 
fend, by showing that as the mental weaknesses which drive us to the 
abbreviations of abstraction cannot exist with the disembodied, the 
dry language of science, that scaffolding by which we mount up, day 
after day, over the house we have builded, that we may idealize from 


* Wejuse the words idealizing, ideality, &c., throughout our remarks, in conformity 
of sense to the author’s word ideals. 
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a higher starting point, will be unnecessary. Words, he says, are but 
‘a lever” —an incumbrance which our weakness renders essential 
even here. 

He conceives music to be nearer the language of heaven than 
words, because it excites the ideals, rather than addresses the under- 
standing ; and though here, he says, “it is but a vague and misty 
shadow,” it is still an indication of the communicating medium of that 
future state, in which the substance of things now only hoped for, will 
be discovered. 

He recognises, however, that music may become a source of dis- 
ease to the mind, no less than an instrument of elevation: for that all 
means of elevating the soul may become the means of its corruption, 
by the corruption of the ideals. He attempts to explain this vital cor- 
ruption. But here his readers find themselves in the dark. On this 
subject, requiring such precise and perspicuous expression, his ram- 
bling, illogical, defective style, leaves him unintelligible ; and we must 
confess, that we feel a little vexed that we cannot get at his Idea; for 
that he does see or feel a truth on this interesting subject, in which Re- 
sponsibility has its root, we are very much inclined to believe. As we 
cannot see it, however, independently of his assistance, we cannot see 
it with such assistance as he gives, and so are compelled to omit one 
of his most important Ideas. 

Many beautiful views are mingled with the setting forth of these 
Ideas. Heteroscian has the purest conception of the Mission of Wo- 
man. He regards the “ ethereal sex,” as he calls it, as a race more 
celestial than the other, through the predominance of the ideal over 
the abstracting or scientific power. It is her privileged office, to raise, 
purify, and refine, the coarser nature of men. Such a view is not 
strictly new. It has been asserted in Poetry before. Heteroscian 

following after the Poet, with what he means to be scientific language, 
undertakes to demonstrate it, and make it Science. He goes on to 


say: 


“Tt is owing to the possession of this element of moral elevation, that, while the 
finest and strongest reasoning of philosophy has, in this respect, accomplished so 
little, woman has accomplished so much. She possesses not the strength which 
has been exhibited by some masculine minds, nor, perhaps, even the brilliancy 
which has emanated from others ; but the influence which they respectively exert 
on society appears in strange disproportion to the apparent causes. The one is as 
the sun, which sheds his strong beams upon the waters, and the waves proudly 
reflect his dazzling brilliancy ; the other as the moon, whose milder light melts 
into the ocean, glows through all its depths, heaves its mighty bosom, and elevates 
it above its common level.” 


If the description of the awakening and development of love, in the 
mind of a cold savant was as well expressed, as it is finely conceived, 
we would quote the passage beginning on the thirty-second page. But 
the author, there, as elsewhere, does no justice to his views, with his 
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style. We must give the same reason for not extracting his analysis 
of the effects of music in quickening not only love, but the still higher 
sentiment of devotion to God. 

Of Music, however, in another place, he says : 


“Tt may assist the moral harmonies. If the state of mind which observes the 
delicate relations of sounds, is analogous to that which perceives the delicate rela- 
tions of ideas, it may be useful in education ; but, in cases, care must be taken 
that it be made a means and not an end.” 


He also says, on a kindred theme : 


“There are other sensible phenomena which are, perhaps, even more generally 
associated with devotional feelings than music. The vast expanse and endless roar 
of the ocean, the never-dying murmur of the forest, mountains piled on mountains with 
no visible limit, the scenery of the nocturnal sky, with its countless hosts of stars, 
filling immensity ; all awaken emotions which we feel to be closely allied to those 
which arise from the contemplation of the goodness and attributes of the Deity. 
They all exalt to solemn thought and heavenly musings. There is infinity in all.” 


And on his favorite subject, having quoted the apothegm of Madame 
de Staél, “ to love God is still to love,” he says: 


“Tt is much that woman has made us acquainted with one of the infinite tenden- 
cies of the soul, to fill the never-ending expansion of which she must be more than 
angel. Must this influence then be arrested, and consequent improvement cease ? 
Has this spirituality been awakened in the soul, only to shed a momentary gleam 
of romance over the realities of life? Analogy rejects the idea. It must serve 
some higher purpose. And, observing the path of our progression, is it not obvious 
that this finite feeling may be merged im the love of that which is infinite, and in the 
attributes of God find an illimitable field for its expansion ; where every new ele- 
vation but reveals more to admire, adore, and love; thus for ever presenting a 
standard of superior excellence, and for ever winning us towards perfection ?” 


After enlarging a great deal upon ‘deals in their relations to the senti- 
ments of love and devotion, which give their own characteristics to 
the morals in a man, our author proceeds to speak of their relations to 
the intellectual faculties. He thinks their predominance quickens In- 
tuition, clears Perception, and supplies the deficiencies of the Reason- 
ing Power. Some interesting views are hinted at on these subjects ; but 
none are sufficiently wrought out for us to be able to present them 
clearly to the reader in his own words. 

Neither are we able to find any single passages which will give the 
main conclusions from his premises in his own words. They seem 
to be these: The humblest form in which the predominance of ide- 
als is manifested, is in Common Sense. 


* Which is universally regarded, not only as differing from, but as somewhat opposed 
to, the verbal refinement of those, who, arriving at these conclusions through the me- 
dium of terms, can state them, however chimerical, in the plausible and imposing 
forms of syllogistic reasoning.” 


A higher degree of ideality, and when “its expansive power” has 
freer scope, theorizes in Science and speculates in Religion. _A still 
VoL. Vill. 6 
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higher degree, is the Inspiration of Poetry. The highest degree 
of all constitutes Prophecy. The author intimates, that a true, per- 
severing cultivation of ideality, under all the moral conditions which it 
no less favors than is favored by, would show that the prophetic pow- 
er is a part of ourcommon nature. And with this Idea he closes his 
book. 

Beside these Ideas, however, there are scattered up and down these 
pages, as we said before, many glimpses, of most interesting relations, 
that they all, (especially the last,) bear to mental and moral excellence. 
But we think we have given enough to prove that Heteroscian is an “ in- 
spired boy,” whom it behoves the public to cheer along with its sympathy, 
as well as to stimulate to the drudgery of learning, by the rod of honest 
criticism. 

And here we would address the author with a serious exhortation. 
He ought to make it an immediate and direct object to learn to write 
better. The composition of his book is not at all in keeping with the 
subject matter. We do not doubt that in this, his first education was 
at fault. But the second education is in every man’s own hands. We 
had not read ten pages of Heteroscian’s book, before we divined, 
what afterwards we learned to be the fact, that he was educated in that 
nook of the spiritual universe which is farthest removed from the 
Classic land — we mean the sect of Quakers ; a portion of our race, 
which in the confusion of tongues consequent upon the breaking up of 
the great church Babel, appropriated to itself the narrowest portion of 
the language of man; and has constantly made the little less, by the 
illiberality of its canons respecting classical education. It requires 
an intimate knowledge of individuals of this sect to find out how very 
poor their words are ; how few associations are connected with them ; 
how arbitrarily and technically they use those which seem to be capa- 
ble of the most expansion of meaning. Our Author, as we discern 
from his remarks on page 107 — which, by the way, are very just — is 
not a Quaker now. Like many others of his sect, he has thrown off, 
within a few years, the shackles of that narrow discipline, and burst 
forth into the more free-spoken world. But coming thus suddenly 
upon his inheritance of language, he has not known how to take pos- 
session of it. He is utterly unaware how patiently it should be stu- 
died, how the history of words is to be traced individually ;* how 
carefully their positions with respect to each other are to be learned ; 
how much music, painting, sculpture, architecture, they are capable of 
producing. He has never sat by the “ Wells of English undefiled,” 
and drunk, day after day, out of those beautifully carved antique Urns, 


* The new dictionary of Charles Richardson, will give great aid to scholars of 
this department. 

t The old English Prose writers, published in Boston under the editorship of 
Rev. Alexander Young, bring within the reach of all readers the best books in our 
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which contain the most of the Saxon Springs. We do not wonder, 
that, with his mind, he has deeply felt the consciousness of unworded 
thought. After all that has been well spoken, there are unknown 
depths of the human mind, unuttered ; and he is right to direct attention 
thereto, and to consider their influence on the progress of the Race. 
But his own defective wording shows that he by no means appreciates 
either what language can produce, or has produced, in the hands of an 
artist. 

Then, would he yield himself to our tutoring, we would exhort him 
to give his days and nights to the mastery of the means of expression. 
This we would do, if for no better reason, for the selfish one, that we 
would fain know what portion of the great Life of the Universe flows 
through him individually! And, should he honor us by asking us, 
more especially, what would be our course? we should venture to 
put into his hands so Sophomorical a book as Campbell’s Philosophy 
of Rhetoric ; and then we would commend him to the pages of Cole- 
ridge. Many Essays in the Friend, but more especially those on 
Method ; ‘the first book of the Aids to Reflection ; and, (on account of 
its many fine definitions of Mother-words, as the Germans call them,) 
the work on Church and State, contain the finest instructions on the 
use of words. 

Some readers may smile at our sending our pupil to the pages of 
Coleridge in order to learn clearness of expression, when the latter is 
so obscure to most readers. But Coleridge’s obscurity is of a directly 
opposite kind ; one which we are inclined to think arises more from the 
reader than the writer. It may even be said to be an inevitable result 
of his rigid logic, his perfectly true use of words. He is the clearest of 
writers to those who are willing to think. We found, in reading Heteros- 
cian, that the more we examined his sentences, the less we understood 
his meaning! Our only way of finding him out was toskim over several 
pages as fast as possible ; shut the book; think of the subjects, which 
his words, taken in their most empirical sense, here and there sug- 
gested; and guess what he must have meant. But if Coleridge’s 
sentences are a dark Gothic gateway, we no sooner step from the ve- 
nerable vestibule, than a whole cathedral of magnificence opens upon 
us, which not only gives us a grand impression at first, but as we look 
longer, charms us to look longer still, till every detail is examined and 
found to be in perfect keeping. Nor is this true only of a few re- 
markable sentences. All partake the same nature and character, in 
the degree their subject-matter allows. 

In making these various remarks of censure and admiration, and 
giving this advice unasked, we think we are discharging a duty of the 
Reviewer. Our office is that of teacher and friend, not only to the 
public, but to authors. And to no author is the duty more imperative, 
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than to one who seems to have no teacher nearer than the Reviewer. 
It is not every one, indeed, who writes a book in defective language, 
that may claim attention from the caterers for the public mind. But 
we should be as unwise as we are unkind, did we pass over one who 
has thoughts beyond his opportunities for obtaining clothes for them ; 
if we may be allowed to borrow the humor of Diogenes Teufels- 
drock’n. The Reviewer, if he has the key to a better wardrobe, as 
he is ever supposed to have, should certainly lend it freely to those who 
are so worthy to wear royal robes, as — for instance — our friend He- 
teroscian. We hope to meet him the next time in Imperial Purple. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


“You may easily guess,” continued Will, “that I have not lived so long in the 
world without having some thoughts of settling in it, as the phrase is, To tell you 
truly, I have several times tried my fortune that way, though I cannot much boast of 
my success.”—The Spectator. 


On, the happy, happy days are fled 
That never will return ;: 

And the tears to-day by memory shed 
Fall only on their urn, 

The glorious light of youth is gone, 
The dream of hope is o’er, 

And the sun that on my morning shone 
Hath set to rise no more. 


I’ve seen my once luxuriant hair 
Depart from me with pain — 

Though Rowland now beguiles my care, 
It will not grow again. 

The whiskers — they are vanished too — 
So bushy once and thick, 

And the hand that erst a trigger drew 
Is propped upon a stick. 


Time-worn is every ancient haunt 
And once familiar brow ; 

The girls for whom I used to pant 
Are great-grandmothers now. 

False charms will ne’er deceive the girls, 
They mark my age beneath ; 

They ask me where I get my curls, 
And where I buy my teeth. 


CONFESSIONS OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 


My ancient cronies, almost all, 
To death’s coid realms are sped, 
And the few that have survived their fall 
Are colder than the dead. 
My memory’s paly beam will shine 
Or glimmer to the last, 
While I, in ebbing life’s decline, 
Will dwell upon the past. 


My boyhood —’twas a happy spring 
Spent all among the flowers, 

With thoughts like birds upon the wing, 
And gay, untiring hours. 

I heard the hum of bird and bee, 
I roved in valleys cool — 

I culled the flower, and climbed the tree — 
But then, alas! came school. 


But still I had some happy days, 
The birch some moment’s rest ; 
Yet learning has few flowery ways, 
And these are brief at best. 

And then the deacon’s daughter Sal, 
(I boarded with her father) 

Was what they call “a likely gal,” 
Though rather rompish — rather. 


*T was she that filled my hat with burrs, 
My noddle with romance, 

And, after having made me hers, 
Who led me such a dance ; 

Who jilted me for Zekiel Jones, 
The bully of the town, 

That won his mistress, like Brom Bones, 
By knocking rivals down. 


I next essayed the widow Bell 
With a sincere devotion ; 

And, after twelve months, dared to tell 
The tale of my emotion. 

She blushed, but was engaged, she said, 
To marry Parson Grey, 

He’d watched her husband’s dying bed, 
And had her word next day. 


Too rich to want, too poor to gild 
The hook with tempting bait, 
To others I was forced to yield 
The charming téte a téte. 
If ever with a stolen kiss 
I breathed a tender word — 
Some aunt or mother marred my bliss, 
Ere the reply was heard. 
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And fathers took their daughters’ arms 
Whenever I appeared ; 

I spread such flattering alarms, 
And was so widely feared ; 

Brothers, with younger sisters famed 
For fortunes and fine faces, 

Threw out dark hints, with meaning aimed — 
Hair-triggers — and six paces. 


Yet was my character so pure 
*T was clad in triple mail, 

My honor as a gentle wooer 
None ventured to assail, 

I knew no “little milliner,” 
I never had been sued — 

Yet what a fearful storm and stir 
Whene’er I knelt and wooed ! 


Now tell me, why did each rich dame 
Exclude me from her ball ? 

And every poor one do the same 
Whose girls were fair and tall? 

I had a habit frank and gay, 
The wit to make a dash, 

Les maurs du bon société — 
Alas! I wanted cash. 


I’m very old and harmless now, 
Redoubtable no more — 

And open now is every brow, 
And open every door. 

Fair girlhood hangs upon my arm, 
And matron Prudence smiles, 
For gone is every youthful charm, 

And vanished all my wiles. 


Peruse the lesson — go and kneel 
At yellow Mammon’s shrine: 
Shave notes — sell sugar — grovel — steal — 
And Beauty may be thine. 
But study graces in the glass ; 
Write verses, dance and dress — 
Then joyless on thy pathway pass 
Unblest by one caress. 


The glorious light of youth is gone — 
The dream of hope is o’er, 

And the sun that on my morning shone 
Is set to rise no more. 

The path of age is cold and chill — 
Where brooding shadows lay, 

And there is none to share its ill, 
And smile its fears away. 
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THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


IN THE STYLE OF THE Day. 


I. 


THERE are few strangers who have ever paid a visit to our northern 
metropolis without devoting at least one day to the wonders and 
beauties of Nahant. On that wild and rocky promontory, projecting 
far into the blue waves of the Atlantic Ocean and opposing to their 
fury an impregnable barrier, the scene of the present story lies. Fear 
not, reader, that I am about to launch into a long-winded description 
of localities and mirabilia. I reserve that essay for a tour to Europe 
and a page of the London New Monthly. There, indeed, I may flare 
up with some most splendid exaggerations, and tell the wonder-loving 
John how Nahant hotel, based on its throne of ever-during rocks, 
tosses like a pinnace on the surf whenever old Boreas and Neptune 
enact the Tempest for the amusement of the Nereids. But now, 
dear reader I would appear only as the narrator of a simple fact. 

In whatever direction you approach Nahant by water, your atten- 
tion will be arrested by the proud eminence of its pretty hotel. The 
building is unostentatious, spacious, neat, and in keeping with the 
scene about. It looms up through an easterly fog with quite a ve- 
nerable air, clad in tints that might, but for its outline, stamp it as an 
antique coeval with its rocky seat. Well, I promised not to attempt 
description, and so, with a scart of the pen, me voila in medias res. 
(By the by, is not the style of the last sentence very pure, according 
to the last authorities ?) 

On a morning in July, 18 —, a group of gentlemen were attempting 
to dislocate the limbs of their chairs on the easterly piazza of the 
hotel. They were all in those various uneasy attitudes which distin- 
guish our oltum cum dignitate, all in white jackets, and all whiskered, 
made up by the last tailors to the latest mode. They were talking 
about one of the late arrivals. 

“This Mr. Templeton is a strange fellow,” said Captain Gobble, a 
corpulent officer of an independent Light Horse Company — “he 
never exceeds one plate of turtle soup, and I’ve absolutely known 
him to dine off one dish.” 

“A good judge of horses,” said Mr. Snaffle,a member of the 
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Long Island jockey club, “ he drives a dashing team and rides like a 
centaur.” 

“Manners not very distingué,” said Mr. Ormond Fitzherbert, a 
young scion of nobility. 

*¢ Manners ! none at all!” exclaimed two or three. 

*“‘ But then he has some money,” said a millionaire. The company 
listened in respectful silence. 

“ Well now,” said Jack Daw, who passed for a wit among all fool- 
ish youngsters, “ I’ll wager you have n’t heard the story of the servant 
and the brandy-and-water.” 

“No! no! the story! the story!” vociferated a dozen voices. 

“You know,” said the story-teller, “that all we know about this 
Mr. Templeton is that he is rich, vulgar, and mysterious. Whence 
he comes, nobody can tell. Some say he’s special ambassador from 
the Court of St. James — but that’s all fudge. The man is nobody ! 
The proof! Draw nearer gentlemen — keep it secret, it’s among our- 
selves—any body near? The other night—” general curiosity — 
“a waiter” — murmurs — “ entering his room” — expectation on tip- 
toe — ** found” — suppression of breaths — “ Mr. Horace Templeton, 
sitting on a table, with his servant beside him, drinking brandy and 
water, half-and-half, singing the execrable verses of Jim Crow!” 


Il. 

It was a lovely sunset, the calm waters of ocean glowed like mol- 
ten gold away to the horizon. Here and there a saffron sail flickered 
on its yellow bosom. The much talked of Mr. Templeton was strolling 
along a rocky footpath with a “ very interesting young man.” Mr. 
Templeton was a middle-aged, florid, rather vulgar-looking man, with 
a green coat buttoned up to his chin, a white hat, white pantaloons and 
black gaiters. His companion was much younger. 

“* This is the air,” exclaimed the latter, “ to restore the bloom to a 
fading cheek.” 

“Umph! I’m afraid so,” said Mr. Templeton. 

Afraid so !” 

* Aye, sir, look at me — I’m in a plethora almost nearly dying of 
too much health. Now, sir, I think there is something very vulgar in 
this incessant health ; it is an insuperable bar to success with the la- 
dies, to distinction in fashionable society. The other day I woke with 
a very promising headach and hopes of an indigestion, but the con- 
founded pure sea-breeze restored me before breakfast. I’ve tried the 
wasting system, but I find I thrive on fish and vinegar. Ah! Sir—if 
I could only compass a dyspepsia !” 

“Strange man!” exclaimed young Clavers — for that was his name — 


“So much to be envied, and yet unable to enjoy your good fortune.” 
** My good fortune !” 
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“Yes. Had you my sources of disquietude, you might well com- 
plain. And since I have avowed that I am unfortunate, I will tell 
you all —for I believe you to be my friend.” 

“Your confidence is not misplaced,” said Mr. Templeton, grasping 
the hand of the young man. 

“* Well,” said Clavers, “* know then that I have just arrived from the 
South in pursuit of a young angel, whom a dragon of a mother has 
snatched away from me. They arrived yesterday. You have met 
them at table.” 

“Possibly. Their names ?” 

“ Honeywell.” 

“ Honeywell! Honeywell!” cried Mr. Templeton. ‘Oh yes! I 
saw her yesterday — the daughter graceful and beautiful, the mother 
amiable and kind.” 

“There you’re mistaken — deceived,” said Clavers —“ She’s a 
fury, and sometimes, in her paroxysms, even beats her servants.” 

* Beats her servants!” exclaimed Mr. Templeton with horror — 
** Say no more, young man ; I hate her.” 

Clavers continued: ‘ This lady and my father were bitter ene- 
mies, and, in memory of that feud, she hates me. Not so the daugh- 
ter; we are the Romeo and Juliet of the warring houses. The old 
lady will not listen to any of my amicable overtures, swears I shall 
never become her son-in-law, and has taken her daughter to this north- 
ern watering-place to avoid the ardor of my pursuit.” 

** You shall have her!” exclaimed Templeton. 

“‘ My dear friend, can you assist me?” cried Clavers. 

“ T can— I will —— that is, if the old lady will listen to the persua- 
sions of a noted man — a millionaire.” 

‘A thousand thanks!” cried Clavers. 

*‘ Stop, young man ; answer me a few questions.” 

“ A hundred if you please.” 

What’s your income ?” 

About 5000.” 

“Right. Your age?” 

Twenty-five.” 

« When married, shall you keep house ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Shall you live with your mother-in-law ?” 

Never.” 

“Right again. — You will want a carriage, horses, servants — will 
you permit me to choose them?” 

** With all my heart.” 

“ The affair is settled. Your happiness is certain.” 
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III. 


Let us suppose that some weeks have elapsed, that Mr. Templeton 
has won the good graces of Mrs. Honeywell, and that he is téle a léte 
with her in a little box in the second story of the hotel which she calls 
her parlor. We will take up the thread of the conversation at a very 
interesting moment. 

“Yes, madam,” said Mr. Templeton, “I confess it— youth and 
bloom have no charms for me. Some may like the violets of spring, 
I admire the fruits of autumn. Therefore, my dear madam, I lay my 
hopes, my heart, and my hand, at your feet.” 

Mrs. Honeywell endeavored to look amiable and innocent— she 
felt flattered and pleased. She accepted the lover. 

“ And now, madam, as you wish to see your daughter married, per- 
mit me to choose a son-in-law.” 

With some difficulty Mrs. Honeywell’s antipathies were vanquish- 
ed, and Harry Clavers received by her with a show of favor. 


IV. 


The nuptials were to take place in the little church of Nahant, and 
the happy pair to start immediately upon a matrimonial jaunt. “ But 
the carriages, horses, and servants — could they be procured in time ?” 
This question was asked by Henry Clavers on the morning of the 
eventful day. Mr. Templeton, af whom it was asked, answered in the 
affirmative — it was his prerogative to provide them. 

At the appointed hour a handsome carriage drove up to the door of 
the hotel. Henry recognized the carriage, horses, and servants as be- 
longing to Mr. Templeton. The liveries were neat, and new-green 
trimmed with buff. But what was his surprise and that of the nume- 
rous spectators who thronged the piazzas of the hotel, when the ec- 
centric Mr. Templeton sprang from the coach-box, where he had been 
seated beside the coachman dressed in a new livery suit. 

For God’s sake,” cried Clavers, “tell me— what is the matter? 
Are you crazy ?” 

* No, sir,” replied Mr. Templeton, touching his hat respectfully. 
“Ladies and gentlemen, my real name is Horace Stubbs. I was 
born in a kitchen, and reared in a kitchen, from a turnspit to a major- 
domo. I was happy and contented, till, in an evil hour, a lottery-tick- 
et, given me by a fellow-servant, drew a quarter of the highest prize. 
Five thousand dollars gave me the means of living like a gentleman, 
and I have lived like one for some time. I discovered that five thou- 
sand dollars would last exactly three months — the period expires this 
day, andI am without a cent. But what of that? I’ve made an esti- 
mable couple happy, I’ve sold this useless equipage, I’ve got a master 
for myself and for these honest fellows, once my servants, now my 
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equals — and a good wife for myself; that is, if Mrs. Honeywell holds 
me to my bargain.” 

** No, no,” said Mrs. Honeywell, in some trepidation — “I dismiss 
you.” 

“Thank you, Ma’am, I’m very much obliged to you,” said Mr. 
Stubbs — “ and now, Mr. Clavers, the carriage is ready. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I am, in truth, your obedient servant.” 

The bride and bridegroom entered the carriage, the steps were put 
up, the door was put to, Stubbs sprang on the box, and the vehicle was 
whirled away. These singular events formed a theme of conversa- 
tion for some time, and then 


“ Some newer wonder came to blot them.” 


FROM THE GERMAN OF J. P. JACOBI. 


Say where are the violets now 
That adorned our bowers, 
Gracing Flora’s blooming brow 
With the year’s first flowers ? 
Youth, alas! Spring fades away, 
The violets are in decay. 


Say where are the roses gone 
We plucked in summer’s morning, 
With gay wreaths, mid mirth and song, 
Youths and maids adorning! 
Maiden ! summer fades away, 
And its roses must decay. 


Lead me to the little rill 
Fruitfulness bestowing, 
That with murmur, cool and still, 
Down the vale went flowing ? 
Summer’s suns were hot and sore — 
The little rill exists no more. 


Lead me then unto the grove 
Which wild roses cover, 
Where, to pledge their vows of love, 
Maidens met their lover, 
Winds and storms beat on it sore, 
And the grove is green no more. 


Say where is the maiden gone, 
She whose modest glances 
Courted, while they sought to shun, 
My fond heart’s advances ? 
Youth, all beauty must decay, 
And the maid has past away. 
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NUMBER THREE.—THE ROMANCE OF MERCHANDIZE. 


WE have been sufficiently preached to in this world that Time is 
short, and so perhaps our share of it is ; but when we conclude from 
that, that there is to be no world when we are gone, we get on with in- 
ference too fast. We all hope certainly for a better world than this 
somewhere else, but there seems to be no good reason why this also 
should not become better, and much ground to hope it may. Its im- 
provement seems, no doubt, to be rather slow, but then it will proba- 
bly be allowed time; for Nature deals with that in her great arrange- 
ments somewhat profusely. One revolution of the stars round the 
poles of the ecliptic, for instance, is a matter of 26000 years ; now, sup- 
pose there is to be only one more, human nature may have time while 
that is going on to turn round too, and to bring some of its better sides 
upwards. Perfectibility is a dream, perhaps, and perhaps it is not, who 
knows ; we have come up like coral rocks from the abyss to the mid- 
way depths, and to some glimmerings of light, may we not emerge at 
last into the sunshine? The labors of each generation are left when they 
depart, their effect may be scarce perceptible, but it is there, and the river 
of Time may be as far now from its ocean, or a thousand times as far, as 
it is from its springs. ‘Truth, too, once discovered, is not to be extin- 
guished ; it grows brighter while we gaze on it, and blunders and preju- 
dices die in its presence ; many are disappearing even now from our 
sight, and humanity may surely hope to outlive the rest. ‘Till lately 
the world was a chaos of dreamy theories and wild conjectures, expe- 
riment and induction were scarcely thought of, and until their power 
was brought in play no one of the million things men clamored and dis- 
puted about could be for a moment set at rest. Philosophers busied 
themselves, with about equal success, with endeavoring to manufacture 
Truth by means of Rhetoric, and Gold by Alchemy ; and in the ab- 
sence of all recognized tests of the latter, they held up in its place 
their formule and syllogisms, coined the results into doctrine, and 
were allowed to enforce their currency sometimes by persecution.— 
They even tried facts by fancy, and condemned them if they did not 
agree with it; and men were afraid, as Glanvil phrases it, to believe 
their eyes against Aristotle.-—There is a queer storv quoted from him 
in D’Israeli’s Quarrels of Authors, on this subject, of a grave divine 
of the Church of England, who argued on such authority against the 
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then infant science of Optics. —* Aristotle hath said,” quoth the grave 
man, “ * vis unita fortior,’ united force is greater, yet two pair of spec- 
tacles, used together, are no better than one, or not so good. Ergo, 
your telescopes and optical ylasses are impostors.” Such was the 
uncompromising faith of a disciple, the ideas of all mankind were a 
sea of conjecture and uncertainty, and he who had made his boat fast 
to a kraken would rather deny the existence of the real land when it 
came in sight, than confess that his monster was adrift. There is no 
arguing with such men ; they die, and their sons are wiser, and their 
sons’ sons and their remote descendants shall go on growing wiser, as 
the prejudices that each one successively dies in, die also partially in 
him. “ Wisdom crieth in the streets, and no man regardeth it,” the 
voice reaches to the nursery, and the children, who are not bidden to 
regard it either, hear it, and catch a little of its meaning. Changes 
more or less do still go on, and from century to century we may mark 
them, if we will, in the changed senses of words which should continue 
to mean the same things and do not.—They are a sort of packing- 
cases for ideas, but their contents are sometimes juggled out and in, so 
that we go on talking as we suppose to the same purpose as our an- 
cestors, when we are really advanced a good deal beyond them, and 
praising wisdom as theirs of which the whole credit belongs to our- 
selves. Some words, ideas and all, go more unequivocally out of 
fashion. Crusading and knight-errantry, for instance, or alchemy and 
astrology, all which were once lofty and serious matters ; now they are 
mere by-words and proverbs. Chivalry is a grand name still, but it has 
only kept its ground by taking up new meaning ; it ought to signify 
merely the brute courage of a trooper, according to its etymology, but 
now it takes in honor also and generosity, and itis a drawback upon it if 
a man does not pay his debts. On the other hand, the Comte de Chap- 
tal, when he sought out the creditors of his father and grandtather, and 
paid their debts, was thought to have done a chivalrous action, or a no- 
ble action ; either of which terms in such a case would, two centuries 
or less ago, have been singularly inapplicable. As for loyalty, it is a 
word that has turned and turned again, but it stands oftenest now for 
truth and frankness, and rarely for that which it once meant exclusively, 
the superstition of king-worship. All these are changes in one direc- 
tion, and they all indicate ene tendency,—to the enthroning of Reason 
with Romance, to the opening of the doors and windows of her tem- 
ple, and bringing in sunshine and the children of light instead of her 
colored lamps and masquerading goblins. 

The old romanesque was full of startling interest for readers who 
did not know what possibility or probability were, who lived in the 
days of dark opinion, and received it as a representation not very ex- 
travagantly wide of something real. 
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The prevailing idea, the stock story of every romance, was very 
nearly the same: the bold knight and fair lady, giant, dragon, and en- 
chanter, all these were of course. And there was a certain sort of re- 
semblance in all this to the manners of the times; it was only a 
distorted, and exaggerated, and highly colored reflection of some- 
thing that really existed in the lives of the robber barons, taking all 
their enemies to be giants, all the wild beasts they hunted, dragons, 
and every thing they could not account for, enchantment. They 
sacked towns, plundered artisans, and destroyed the germs of civili- 
zation wherever they found them; not often from malice, but wan- 
tonly, and in the natural intoxication of violence. When the romance 
writer put one of these men through a course of adventures, he magnified 
and ennobled all this to the utmost of his power, and at the end of the 
story always had a crown and sceptre ready for his hero, that he might 
dismiss him from the scene with dignity. So that his character and 
adventures, his merits and their reward, made his history bear a strik- 
ing resemblance, though on a grander scale, to that related in the 
Cross Readings by Matthews.—* Last Monday evening a mad bull 
broke into a china shop, and, after doing considerable damage — was 
unanimously elected Lord Mayor of London.” 

We must treat this word Romantic, then, on the principle above re- 
ferred to, of its being a packing-chest for ideas ; we must make an in- 
ventory of its contents, separate the worn-out follies from the good 
matter, and either invent a new word for this last, or continue it, and it 
only, in the signification of the old one. This seems to be the better 
course, for are we to k» ve 20 more romance because the times of vio- 
lence are past? Is not the principle as rife within us as ever it was, 
and is it not compounded now, as it ever was, of high hope, high 
courage, generosity, and conscious power; and shall it lose its 
name because it has exchanged blind fury for instruction, and learned 
not to throw its power away nor to employ it in mischief? Courage, 
mere animal courage, must come down in human estimation from its 
grand pre-eminence ; it is a valuable quality, but not a good subject 
for special paans, because it is very common. Nature has made it in- 
deed almost universal. Armies enough have fought to prove this, and 
there is little need of cutting more throats to multiply the examples ; 
on the contrary, it is more generous to desist, and to forego the plea- 
sure which there is no doubt the actors find in war, for the sake of 
those behind the scenes who only reap its miseries. The world, no 
doubt, has great military capabilities, it would be an admirable place 
to fight in were it not for the women and children; if they were out 
of the question, it may be seriously doubted whether the rest of man- 
kind could amuse or employ themselves better than in robbery, piracy, 
and all the modifications, great and small, of glorious war. One more 
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condition might, perhaps, be desirable — that our bodies should obtain 
that privilege decanters have, of either resisting a blow unhurt, or 
being destroyed by it ; there is little romance in the litter and the hos- 
pital, it is better to break up at ence like a Prince Rupert’s drop. All 
drawbacks would thus be removed, and unbounded scope might be 
given to that feeling, that impulse, good or bad, which every man has 
more or less of, which prompts him to seek excitement in scenes of 
danger and violence. ‘There is another principle, a better courage, 
which is quiet and resolute, and far-sighted ; a quality exalted in the 
nature of things far above the mere recklessness of swords and bul- 
lets, and which can seldom be reduced to so vulgar a necessity as 
fighting. Romance must learn to appreciate this, and to trace its 
workings in the actions men are called on in these days todo. Rea- 
son, after all, is the basis of the idea of achievement; the exploits of 
Hercules and Theseus against the noxious inhabitants of the forest 
have a different aspect when they come to be repeated by Commodus 
in the amphitheatre. Nimrod was a mighty hunter, when a mighty hun- 
ter was wanted ; there is poetry, too, in such a life as Audubon’s, in his 
pursuits and their results ; but what shall we say of an English noble- 
man in his preserve, a sort of half-disciplined barn-yard, knocking 
down, with powder and shot, the waddling pheasants, which he might 
kill just as well with a walking-stick. 

We are learning to look a little below the mere surface, and argue 
upon our discoveries ; but we still want a sixth sense to give us cogni- 
zance of the inherent nature of things, and to enable us to enjoy those 
essential latent principles whose development is beauty to the eye or 
music to the ear, or delight, be it how you will, to the outward appre- 
hension. ‘To the imagination such a sense, as soon as named, is sup- 
plied, and this it is that must judge and finally decide what was, what 
is, and what must hereafter be, Romance. Is Romance proud, is it 
generous, is it a refining, elevating, inspiring principle ; and is it yet not 
true, not intertwined with human nature, but destined to die before it ? 
Does it refer every thing to the gross perceptions of a departed age of 
ignorance, and raise up its ghost to confound our ideas of right and 
wrong, and beauty and deformity with technical definitions? Does it 
teach us that glory is a gilt cupola, let what will be under it; that high 
thoughts are any thing visionary, unreal, and impracticable ; and that a 
hero is any body who can make it very notorious that he is reckless of 
his life? If Romance does this, it is itself no longer, it is its own anti- 
climax, false and ridiculous ; it is a tawdry trumpery, whose deception 
ought to be exposed, lest its worthlessness should bring into some dis- 
paragement the virtues whose colors it assumes. 

The elements of beauty, when not assembled or not palpable to us, 
do not exist the less; they may be scattered, but none can be destroyed. 
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When the tints of the blossom have vanished from the eye, a part of 
them perhaps has become sweetness in the fruit, or they are absorbed 
again into the universe to re-appear in other forms, removed for the 
moment beyond the reach of all our senses, but that sixth one of the 
fancy which is compounded of memory and faith. That knows they 
must exist, and sometimes it conjectures where and how; it pleases 
itself with dreaming that in their deep fountains, utility and beauty, and 
all the forms of pleasantness, may be the same element, developing it- 
self here for our delight, gratifying the eye when it is spread out on 
visible surfaces, the ear when it floats upon the air, and fitting for our 
enjoyment in a thousand ways a thousand things with whose essence 
it mingles intimately. If this be so in material things, we are yet but 
young in chemistry, but we have twenty-six thousand years before us, 
and much may be accomplished. We may learn, perhaps, at last to 
get beauty out of ashes by destroying their utility, and utility out of 
coquettes by sacrificing their beauty. The hues of a peacock’s tail 
may perhaps make bread — a load of hay may be refined down into a 
bouquet — grant the first principle ; and all this ought to be possible. 

In physics we are not yet advanced so far, but in morals the princi- 
ple is true—what is good is beautiful, and what is beautiful is good ; and 
when it does not appear so, the fault is in the “ optics seeing” and not 
in the “ objects seen.” We have had enough of false lights and jug- 
gling perspective, of little men made to loom up like great ones, and 
crimes foreshortened into peccadilloes. We have been enough and 
too much cheated with viewing from particular points and at chosen 
moments a battle or a triumph; forgetting with what baseness, what 
bitterness, what far and wide spreading anguish for defenceless help- 
less beings, what entailed misery and depravity for unborn genera- 
tions, these pomps were inseparably connected ; and when we consider 
all this and look again, we see that the pageantries of oppression are 
but masks of gauze and tinsel, and that under them is the dance of 
Death. As for war, it is certain that it is never gaudy when it is just. 
The men who come out in their own good cause to do or die, are little 
intent on military foppery ; the banner and livery of a master, the image 
and superscription of Cesar, carry with them their own condemna- 
tion. 

If a man is mad in this generation with the desire of Fame, it is 
not easy to counsel him how he shall obtain it. The world is lighter 
than it was, and a farthing candle cannot now be seen very far; it is 
busier than it was, and not at all impressible, nor apt to attend to ob- 
trusive merit. To claim its attention now we must be backed by 
something real; he who has not that, and will insist on being distin- 
guished, if he cannot be content to imagine that he is so and take his 
airs accordingly, will run some risk of getting locked up. But if his 
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noble mind has the other element only ofits last infirmity, the desire of 
power, the short way to that is to get rich. Wealth is power for those’ 
who know how to use it; in truth it is a sort of Ulyssean bow, and 
few as yet have shot with it aright ; still it is well enough to get posses- 
sion‘of it and try. A very rich man has, or may have, as much influ- 
ence as one man can wisely manage, and to obtain so much, with 
enlarged views as to its uses, is a noble object, and worthy to employ 
a noble mind. The power which a despot possesses is the power to 
compel, that which wealth gives is the power to induce ; and what is 
there that the first of these powers can do, that the second cannot. 
Wealth obtains all it wants from willing givers, despotism extorts 
from hungry wretches; wealth attracts, despotism repels; wealth 
shuns despotism, and despotism covets wealth. Wealth is a gentle, 
benevolent, fructifying power: it is served zealously and abundantly, 
and its uses renew constantly more than they consume ; the overflow- 
ings of its cup become springs of plenty wherever they fall upon the 
ground. It associates itself to daylight and instruction, their realm 
is in common, and on its borders, half-seen im their obscurity, is the 
iron form of the power which compels, a gaunt and hungry savage, 
who thinks to make a good economy by devouring his own seed-corn 
first and then his neighbor’s harvest. From this you may trace him 
up through all the grades of imperfect civilization; at each step he 
grows a little tamer, a little more provident, a little more willing to be 
rich ; sacrificing reluctantly at each step a little more of that impe- 
riousness which drives away prosperity to obtain those boons which 
she alone can give. 

There was a foreigner once in England, in a coffee-room, who or- 
dered a servant to bring him a glass of water, and the man very civilly, 
as he no doubt supposed, replied, “I will, Sir.” — “ You will, Sir,” 
said the other, in a voice of thunder, and in the best English he could 
muster, You will, Sir, G—d d—-n. I say you mush.” This fel- 
low was born to command, and his noble mind recoiled from the idea of 
any service rendered him being voluntary and optional. — Very proba- 
bly he was a Prince in disguise ; some small one, like the Prince of 
Monaco, who has a territory on the Chemin des Echelles, on the Gulf 
of Lyons beyond Nice. It lies directly on that much frequented road, 
and on both sides of it, so that the Prince can have a turnpike gate 
across it to sustain his finance department. His custom house offi- 
cers also must be bribed, or they will search your baggage as you 
pass through, and his visa must be put upon your passport by his bully, 
who is called Colonel-General of the Carabiniers. His navy, one 
ship, lies rotting in sight of the road ; but it is a regular ship of war, 
and has, no doubt, its Captain-admiral. With these fopperies this 
mountebank delights himself; he upholds absolutism with great words, 
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and with his princely parade and robbing apparatus contrives to keep 
three or four thousand people poor. 

Where despotism exists on a small scale, its mischiefs are usually 
more intense, and more directly traceable to their sources, than in ex- 
tensive empires. Its pretensions to sublimity are ulso more ridiculous 
when held up by some monkey of a small king than by some night- 
mare of a great one ; but it may be demonstrated in either case that 
there is a radical vice in the system, working for the sorrow of multi- 
tudes and for the vanity of one. One man cannot control the actions 
of a thousand for their good, it is too much to charge him with, and, 
however good his intentions may be, his power will be a nuisance. 
The world sees this now, it measures the man with his undertaking, 
and stamps his force as inadequate ; it tries his actions, and discovers 
meanness and folly in some, perverseness and crime in some, weak- 
ness in all. — All these are antagonist principles to Romantic interest, 
to the loyalty which believes in the divinity that “ doth hedge a king,”’ 
and to all the heroics which can be sifted down till they result in 
“ G@—d d—n,” and “ you mush.” This compelling power sits upon 
commerce like the old man of the sea upon Sindbad, cramping its 
movements, exacting the meanest services from it, and debasing the 
spirit of its professors. It is difficult to convey an idea here of the 
difference between a merchant as we see him, and any man connected 
with mercantile pursuits in a realm, for instance, like Austria. I do 
not speak exclusively of manners and education, though these are bad 
enough, and are doubtless the root of the evil ; but I will give an anec- 
dote of some of the people who stand highest as bankers at Vienna, 
to which I do not think a parallel could be found in littleness in any or- 
dinary tradesman throughout the United States. The people I speak 
of are Arnstein and Eskeles, they are said to be worth millions upon 
millions — the bow of Ulysses is likely to be honored in their hands. 
One of the gentlemen is a member of a reading-room society, where 
each member has the privilege of introducing his friends. I applied 
to the house, who were my bankers, to direct me to a reading-room, 
and they sold me a card for two florins to this one which their partner be- 
longed to, a friendly introduction marked at the bottom, Introduit par le 
Baron Arnstein. 1 thought at first the two florins were some door-keep- 
er’s perquisite, and paid regularly by all strangers ; but it was not, it was 
so much net profit to this great banking-house. Geymuller’s house, 
which is equally rich, or supposed to be so, does the same thing. 
Another case happened to me which was yet stronger. I was coming 
from Odessa to Vienna, through Kicheniew and Novoselitz, and had 
to wait at the last-mentioned place till my passport could go to Lemberg 
(a hundred miles) and back, before I could be allowed to cross the 
Austrian frontier, even from Russia. I had anticipated this delay at 
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Odessa, and had sent the passport from thence to Lemberg, to Hausner 
and Violland, bankers, to whom I had letters, desiring them to get the 
visas required, and send back the passport to the frontier by express, 
and I had timed my own arrival at Novoselitz so, that if they had 
done this I should have been detained but one day. I waited there a 
week, in the vilest hovel imaginable ; four persons and a servant were 
our party, all in the same difficulty; we were fed on black bread, and 
all lodged in one room, where hay was brought in every night and 
thrown upon the floor for us to sleep on. There was a Maltese gen- 
tleman who was travelling with an Austrian, and an American with 
me. The Austrian had no difficulty but to wait for his companion, 
and they two at last got through, and obtained leave at Czernowitz, on 
the Austrian side, for us to come as far as that place. Accordingly 
we did so, and the next day our passports arrived at Czernowitz by the 
regular mail, and went through to the frontier Custom-house before 
we heard of it, and I went back almost to Novoselitz again, and found 
them in the Post-office at Boian. They were directed to the Custom- 
house there, and paid ; and the plan was to make us pay for an express, 
which Hausner and Violland in fact demanded when we arrived at 
Lemberg ; the demand was forty dollars, (thalers of seventy-two cents 
each,) and the Post-office price for an express when one was sent was 
only twenty thalers. Of course I remonstrated, and they insisted, and 
I refused to pay, and they charged the amount to Steiglitz & Co. of 
Odessa, who had introduced me to them ; and I wrote those gentlemen 
stating all the circumstances, and enclosing, as clear proof of the 
fraud, the envelope of the passports, bearing the Post-office marks, 
and franked by Hausner and Violland. The flourishing and honor- 
able house of Steiglitz & Co. could not fail todo me justice as to 
the money in dispute, and that accordingly I recovered ; but the five 
days’ delay at Novoselitz, the black bread and the hay, who was to 
indemnify us for that? We might have gone in those five days to Vienna, 
but instead, a snow-storm came on when we left Czernowitz, and we 
were five days getting to Lemberg, two of which we were drawn by 
oxen at the rate of ten miles a day, through deep snow. Yet these 
were the principal merchants of Lemberg, the capital of Gallicia, a 
town of 100,000 inhabitants. 

But these are doleful examples, and taken far from home ; and such 
is not the honor, the nobility, the chivalry, the romance of merchandize. 
For such a romance there is, unmixed with fiction, if you will see it ; 
I might say to any Englishman or any American, “ Si queris, circum- 
spice,”—its handy-work is around you. 

To use for a common purpose the energies of the wind, the magic 
of the loadstone, and the patience and courage of the sailor, to chase 
the elephant (by proxy) for ivory, and sift'the rivers for gold, to 
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appoint the camel his rendezvous with the trade wind, and load them 
both with gifts to exchange ; to bring the ends of the world together, 
compare their wants, and make them supply each other ; to train the 
industry of twenty, fifty, or a thousand people in the way it should go, 
and direct the showers of quails and manna that reward it; these are 
the dreams of the merchant, and things like these are at once the 
reality and romance of merchandize. 


THE LARK AND NIGHTINGALE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ERNST SCHULZE. 


O Lark, on the breeze of heaven borne, 
Why ling’rest thou so blithe in the breath of morn ? 


Because the sun is rising bright, 
And the brook is leaping and dancing in light : 
Because the flowers are glistening with dew, 
And their tender buds are peeping through ; 
*Tis because the idle butterfly 

And the busy bee are circling on high; 

And since all things else in their being rejoice, 
I sing to the winds with cheerful voice. 


Why warblest thou, pensive nightingale, 
To the darkness of evening thy plaintive tale ? 


'Tis because the sun has gone to his rest, 

And his glory is fading away from the west ; 
Because all things living sink into repose, 

And the breeze is hushed and the flowers close ; 
Because the wind has a mournful tone, 

And the brook flows past me with plaintive moan : 
And since all around me breathes sorrow and pain, 
I sing to the night my lonely strain. 


SONNET, 
TO A CAGED SINGING BIRD. 


Berore my open window grows a tree, 
Clothed in the bloom and beauty of the spring. 
There fondly strays the blossom-loving bee, 
Loading with honey his transparent wing; 
And there a solitary bird pours out 
His soul in music. Happy prisoner, sing ! 
Fill the soft air with thine enchanting shout, 
Upon the bough let thy small mansion swing, 
And still be merry! *T will not seem a cage 
Thy pinion fettering, if free thy heart ; 
But if thou lovest from thy love apart, 
I know not how thy sorrow to assuage ; 
For if like me thou lov’st, song cannot cheer, 
And the expanse of Heaven a prison will appear. 
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HERMAN SCHAMMER. 
A SKETCH. 


PEeRCHANCE, gentle reader,—for gentle assuredly thou art who 
perusest the dainty pages of Ammon,—thou hast, in that sweet spring- 
time of the year, when buds are clustering on every tree, and birds 
are musical in every bower, and the early violets hang their blue 
fringes by the dewy way-side ; perchance thou hast (smitten with a 
yearning for the sweet companionship of nature) left the dusty side- 
walks of thy own New-Amsterdam, (if thou be a Manhattanese,) and 
wandered forth for health and recreation upon that fair sister island 
which stretches its luxuriant length along the sunny shores of the 
main land. I will imagine that thou hast often strayed as far as the 
Bath House, and lingered on the sandy beach, and listened to the not 
unmusical dirge of the hoary surges as they shelved over the level 
shore of Coney Island. If I am right in my supposition, thou hast not 
passed with hasty step through the rural village of New-Utrecht ; many 
do so, but they are worldlings, with no touch of philosophy, untinc- 
tured with legendary lore, and quite forsaken of the muse. If they, 
the gay butterflies of the season, linger for a moment within the hal- 
lowed precincts of that ancient village, it is but to flutter over the 
threshold of the inviting inn, and sip the exquisite nectar of unadul- 
terated Hollands in the rustic bar-room. This done, they pause not, 
but in ‘hot haste’ ignite their Havannahs at the flame of the little 
japanned lamp which mine host keeps ever burning like a vestal fire ; 
and then snapping their whips in the eyes of the astonished burghers, 
two or three of whom are always lounging on the stoup during the 
idle hours of a June sunshine, they spring into their light buggies and 
whirl away in a cloud of dust and smoke, more volatile than the 
essence of the weed they breathe. Perchance New-Utrecht is 
remembered, if recalled at al!, to curse the flavor of the cigar, and 
eulogize the nare of the Schiedam ; but its hold upon the memory is 
feeble, and the nectar of the next libation sweeps it away for ever. 

But you and I, gentle reader, were cast in a different mould, and 
made of finer clay. We live in the nineteenth century, but we are 
not of it. We ride neither in buggies nor in rail-road cars, but plod 
onward in the humble footpath, patient followers of the picturesque 
and ardent worshippers of nature. And now we are acquainted with 
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each other, and I am as much at liberty to prose, and you quite as 
much obliged to listen, as if we had been friends for half a century. 

The village of New-Utrecht is pleasantly situated, and contains 
several pretty dwellings and a stone church; but of late it has lost 
by fire one of its most picturesque dwellings, the venerable mansion 
of Oloffe Schammer, one of the patriarchs of the place. It was a 
hoary moss-grown building, with a brown decayed roof, that bright- 
ened here and there into tints of the liveliest green, faced with gray 
stone, but having a back and gables of little yellow bricks. An exten- 
sive picket paling enclosed the house and grounds, including a close 
shaven lawn that descended with a regular slope to the road, and was 
bordered with dwarfish apple-trees planted more than a century ago. 
Away to the left and right, and far back in the rear of the mansion- 
house, stretched those moist and flowery meadows, and those rich 
acres of arable land, broken here and there by fruit-trees, over which 
the good Oloffe Schammer lorded it in all the importance and self-com- 
placency of an hereditary landholder. It was pleasant to see the old 
gentleman, sitting on his stoup at the close of a sabbath afternoon in 
summer, enjoying the fragrance of the Indian weed, inhaled through 
a long and snowy pipe, and surveying his extensive domain with 
something of an honest pride and a fervent gratitude depicted in his 
aged countenance. Time had spared the rounded outlines of his face ; 
and though the hairs that streamed over his ample forehead and broad 
shoulders were few and silvery, the blood had not yet faded from his 
cheek nor the rose-tint from his lips. He was a study for one of those 
painters who inherit the fidelity and the characteristics of the Flemish 
school. Even a stranger could sympathize with the joy that inspired 
Oloffe as he surveyed the treasures of his farm; the tall grass waving 
like an inland ocean in the fitful breeze that swept over the wide mea- 
dow, whose verdure was shadowed here and there by the bulky forms 
of the grazing herd, while nowand then a shy colt, alarmed at an un- 
usual noise, would leave his soberer companions, and dash over the 
undulating surface nearly at high speed. ‘Turning from these, the eye 
would pause upon the extensive fields of ripening maize, whose golden 
tassels, under the influence of the capricious wind, waved in the eve- 
ning sunshine, filling the mind with joyous ideas of plenty and 
Juxuriance. 

The world at large pronounced Oloffe Schammer to be a happy 
man, but he was not entirely exempt from those evils with which 
humanity is doomed to be afflicted. He had a shrewish wife over 
whom he vainly struggled to obtain the mastery ; and many a hot skir- 
mish had been the consequence of his rebellion against petticoat 
dominion. It is true that death had put an end to the warfare by seiz- 
ing Dame Schammer during a furious access of passion ; but then this 
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event deprived the family of a notable housewife, and left its master 
too old to think of marrying a second time. To be sure it was cur- 
rently reported that he had showed some signs of amativeness after 
the decease of his dame; but the story of his having escorted Gertrude 
Van Brummel to singing school, a fortnight after the calamity, turned 
out, upon investigation, to be a weak invention of the enemy. Indeed, 
the old gentleman resolutely wore his widower’s weeds, and seemed 
very shy of the fairer portion of creation; in fact, he once stayed 
away from afternoon service upon Sunday, because a famous Graves- 
end belle had appeared in the morning in a neighboring pew, equipped 
with a new cap and ribbons, and darted some very dangerous glances 
at the venerable Oloffe. 

Dame Schammer had left her husband two thriving pledges, or 
proofs of the happiness of their union, in the persons of a couple of 
fine boys—Oloffe the elder, and Herman the younger. They thrived 
in health and strength, and grew up happily to manhood, educated 
under the same roof, brought up under the eye, and guided by the fos- 
tering care of their fond father. The difference of their respective 
ages was not so great as to prevent them from being playmates and 
companions ; the same bed received them when they slept, the same 
sports amused them in their leisure hours ; and the same birch urged 
them through the spelling-book ; notwithstanding which, to the sur- 
prise of all, they grew up with different tastes and dispositions : Oloffe 
resembled his father, and was fond of the labors of the farm—he was hum- 
ble and industrious. Herman, on the contrary, was equally averse to 
study and to agriculture, and was presuming and lazy. He went to work 
with an ill grace, and was industrious only in perpetrating mischief. He 
over-rode the colts, stole eggs, twisted the necks of the bantam 
chickens, and played all manner of tricks upon the negro laborers. 

When rebuked by his father, he was either sulky and silent, or clamor- 
ous and insolent; and it was very soon known in the neighborhood 
that Herman was a most incorrigible dog. Besides, as he grew up, 
he used to haunt the tavern, where the general license of manners 
afforded him full scope for the display of his evil propensities. He 
astonished the old world fellows that lounged in the bar-room by call- 
ing for unheard of liquors ; and once, in one of his wildest paroxysms, 
insisted upon Champaigne and Chambertin. A staid old Dutchman, 
who heard the requisition, being made with some difficulty to compre- 
hend that these were the names of European wines, declared that 
there was no surer sign of a young man’s ruin than when he de- 
serted “honest Hollands for the wishywashy stuff of them French 
foreigners.” 

Herman’s indulgent father at first supplied him with cash, but when 
he found that the youngster frequented bar-rooms and cockpits, was a 
high better at the races, and lost more money at nine-pins than he 
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ever earned in his life, he tightened his purse-strings, and declared 
that the young spendthrift should have no more hard-gotten coin to 
waste in heartless dissipation. This annunciation threw Herman into 
a fit of melancholy musing, and he even suffered his cigar to go out 
as he balanced his chair upon its two hind legs, and crossed his feet 
upon the railing of his father’s stoup. ‘“ My purse is certainly empty,” 
he soliloquized aloud, “ there’s no deception in that; and dad is cer- 
tainly decided—there’s no deception in that. How to replenish? 
Borrow! Pshaw! I owe too much already. Work? Never! I 
was born to be a gentleman. If I had my share of this estate — but 
then my dad bids fair to be eternal. Yet he is plethoric, and smokes 
too much for his health. Well—well—I shouldn’t think of such a 
thing ; and yet if any thing should happen to the worthy old gentle- 
man, really, I believe I shouldn’t break my heart about it.” 

‘* Shouldn’t you, indeed ?” said a voice behind Herman which made 
him start to his feet as instantly as if a gun had been discharged. He 
turned, and tremblingly recognized his father. ‘ Heartless profli- 
gate !” continued the old gentleman, “is this the reward for all my 
care, all my training, all my indulgence? Do you say this — you, 
Herman, whom I have fondled on my knee and watched over in man- 
hood?” A tear started to his eye, but he went on. ‘ Well—well— 
*tis the way of the world. When the tree is old, and the fruit has 
fallen, the axe is laid at its root, and the suckers that sprang from it 
thrive better for its downfal.” 

“Now, father,” said the youth, moved by the softness and solemnity 
of the old man’s manner, “I didn’t mean —” 

*‘ Don’t say that,” interrupted the old man; “ you wish me away— 
you know you do—my room is better than my company. Well, well, 
it may happen much sooner than you expect. I can hardly survive 
this last blow, but it will be a comfort to you to learn that [ shall 
leave you well provided for—one half this house and farm will be 
yours, and one half of my bank stock and ready money; and I hope, 
dear Herman, that you will think better of me when I am dead than 
you ever did when living.” ‘The old man brushed away a tear from 
his eye, grasped the hand of his son, and then left him to his 
reflections. 

Strange to say, the event which the unnatural son had desired, 
and which the afflicted parent had predicted, actually occurred within 
a week; and the good Oloffe, mourned by almost every one, was 
gathered to his fathers. During his last illness he was frequently left 
alone with his particular friend, old Wouter Van Wouvermans, and 
even died in his arms. In pursuance with his last request, which 
savored of the delirium of “parting hour,” no one was allowed to 
look upon his face in death, excepting the beloved and faithful Wouter, 
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who had the sole direction of the funeral ceremonies, which were con- 
ducted with great solemnity and at no trifling expense. Refreshments 
were circulated among the mourners, presents made to the pall- 
holders and clergyman, and a long train gathered to honor the com- 
mitment of the venerated remains to their last resting-place. 

The grief of the elder son was lasting, but that of Herman short- 
lived ; and a week had hardly elapsed before the younger brother had 
laid plans for an expensive campaign in the city of New-York. 

“ Brother Oloffe,” said Herman, one morning, * you may dig and 
delve if you like, but I am going to enjoy myself. I am off to New- 
York this very day.” 

“30 am I,” replied the staid Oloffe. ‘I have peas to take to mar- 
ket. You can go up in the schooner with me.” 

“Schooner be d d!” replied Herman, “Iam going up with 
the stanhope and the bay colts—my bay colts, you know, brother.” 

“One of them belongs to me,” replied the tenacious Oloffe. ‘You 
have only half of the house, farm, and stock.” 

** You wouldn’t separate a match pair of geldings?” said Herman. 
“That would be a pity. Let me have your colt and name your 
price.” 

“I wont part with him at any rate,” said Oloffe, coolly. 

“ Then let me tell you, brother of mine,” cried Herman, in a great 
tage, “that you’re no gentleman.” 

‘I don’t pretend to be,” replied Oloffe, quietly. 

“ No gentleman,” repeated Herman ; “and since you talk of halves, 
—Egad, I'll sell my half of the farm, my half of this old rickety pile 
of stones, my half of every thing, down to the snuffers and the kitchen 
tongs.” 

** You wouldn’t do so unnatural a thing!” said Oloffe, raising his 
hands and eyes at the sacrilegious proposal. Our father would rise 
from the grave—his spook would haunt your bedside.” 

“1 shall do it, my boy.” 

*‘ Rather than that, Herman, I would sacrifice every thing—even 
my honest rights. Say you give up this horrid plan, and you may 
have the bay colt.” 

* Well, well, boy, [ take your offer.” 

“ That’s right,” said Oloffe. “ We can live here so comfortably— 
and, harkee, Herman,” he added confidentially—for his brother’s sur- 
render of his obnoxious plan had opened Oloffe’s heart—* you needn’t 
mention what I am going to say, but 1 am going to be married.” 

“‘ Indeed !” said Herman, without much surprise ; “and who is the 
intended Mrs. Oloffe Schammer ?” 

* Can’t you think?” 

«* No, upon my soul.” 
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“Gertrude Van Bummel!” said Oloffe. But Herman did not 
betray the expected emotion. He merely said—‘* Good enough for 
you.” 

‘*‘ Now, Herman,” said the good-natured Oloffe, “ follow my exam- 
ple—get married to Katrina Van Klens, and we’ll all live so happily 
together.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” cried Herman, half contemptuously and half angrily ; 
“if I marry at all, it shall be one of those elegant opera dancers that 
I told you of—a woman gifted with the ‘poetry of motion,’ as the 
New-York Mirror says: all grace and activity.” 

“ Oh, Herman!” said the unsophisticated Oloffe, “* what would our 
poor father say if he could only hear you. Marry one of them are 
figures ; you know you carried me to see them once—but, bless me! 
I didn’t know which way to look—and I’m sure I turned as red as a 
beet-root.” 

“ Poor fellow!” muttered Herman, in a tone of pity. 

The brothers parted. ‘That day Herman went up to New-York, 
and engaged lodgings at the City Hotel. The next he launched upon 
his mad career of dissipation, and soon acquired the unenviable reputa- 
tion of a man of pleasure. He frequented all the public places, and 
was a constant attendant at theatres and races, and a munificent 
patron of pugilists and cock-fighters. At gambling-houses he was 
welcomed as a full-fledged pigeon, and fell a ready prey to the Greeks 
and the rooks ; so that, in the course of a few weeks, a sum of money, 
which he believed inexhaustible, had taken unto itself wings and 
flown away. An odd thousand still remained, and Herman deter- 
mined to see the last of it before he retired to his paternal acres to 
shoot high’oles, and devour strawberries. 

It so happened, that about this time a fresh importation of figurantes 
had been made, and the lovely creatures, blushing with rouge, and 
shining in satin, had been safely landed froma Havre packet ship. 
Their annunciation at the theatre produced an extraordinary excite- 
ment, tickets were put up at auction, and the large house at which 
they appeared was crowded to suffocation. Among the gaping spec- 
tators was our friend Herman, who had paid five dollars for an uncom- 
fortable seat in the orchestra, where he was dinned by a fiddle and 
stunned by a bassoon ; for he had no ear for melody, though a great 
admirer of the “ poetry of motion.” 

Among the lovely figurantes, Mademoiselle Angelique de la Rose 
D’Amour was the most vehemently applauded, for the elegance of 
her person, the brevity of her dress, and the airiness of her pas de 
zephyr. Our young Dutchman was as one insane—he applauded 
when the whole house had ceased ; he shivered his cane, he blistered 
his hands, he tore his throat with his exertions in crying viva and 
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encore; and he finally became so rabid and outrageous, that he was 
seized by the thorough-bass and French-horn player, and conducted 
from the orchestra to cool his enthusiasm in the park. 

With the morning no cool reflection came. Our hero woke in love 
with M’lle Angelique de la Rose D’Amour, who had been busy ina 
very unaccountable manner with his dreams. Alas! those fatal 
pigeon-wings! I will not stop to recount the infinite pains which 
Herman took to procure an introduction to his goddess, nor the 
variety of forms in which his admiration showed itself, nor the extra- 
vagance of his action, nor the causes of his success. If any. one 
dared but to breathe a word against the fair fame of his inamorata, the 
inevitable consequence was a meeting at Hoboken. At length Her- 
man was united to M’lle Angelique de la Rose D’Amour. He was 
very happy for a week, uneasy in a fortnight, disgusted ere the honey- 
moon was over. By this time the artificial roses had faded from the 
cheeks and lips of madame; she looked forty, but not fat; was slat- 
ternly, drank brandy and water, and took snuff. Besides all this, she 
had ‘made away’ with all the cash of the luckless Schammer. It 
was very necessary that an éclaircissement should take place, and the 
young man one morning revealed to his bride the state of his pecu- 
niary affairs, and respectfully hinted that as a further supply was 
desirable, the lady had better resume her professional duties. She 
refused point blank. Herman stormed and swore, but his violence 
had the same effect as his arguments: the lady could be as abusive 
as himself, and surely no potssarde could more adroitly wield the 
weapons of French Billingsgate. Herman had married in haste and 
he now repented at leisure. He finally, in the midst of his perplexity, 
determined to take Madame to his farm, which he described to her as 
an elegant country seat, and was surprised to find that this dernier 
resort was most agreeable to her. Their baggage was sent down by 
water, while they themselves (the happy pair!) were conveyed to 
New-Utrecht by the bay colts, now no longer the glossy, sound, and 
spirited things that hurried Herman up to town; but lean, foundered, 
shaggy, and rusty, looking like ten year old horses of an inferior breed, 
instead of blood nags descended from Eclipse. 

Oloffe received Herman kindly and his wife coldly. He had been 
married himself, and he introduced his buxom little Gertrude to the 
French dame with visible reluctance. Herman had already begun to 
look upon his brother with some respect, and he could not help noting 
how advantageously Oloffe compared with himself. Oloffe exulted 
in a frame rendered vigorous by constant exercise in the open air, by 
temperance and hardy labor ; while that of Herman, though of power- 
ful mould, had become enervated by idleness and dissipation. Her- 
man had brought home to his birth-place nothing but discontent, an 
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empty purse, a baggage of a wife, and the dyspepsia. His wife grew 
more and more peevish and slatternly every day, and Herman was 
often driven by her conduct to his old haunt, the bar-room of the 
village tavern. He sometimes, indeed, of an afternoon, wandered 
into the woods with his gun, or strayed through the grounds, gathering 

the choicest fruit from the branches. As he was one day engaged in 

the last-mentioned employmeut, he detected a ragged fellow, with the 

air of a foreigner, beating down peaches with a huge club, with which 

he assailed one of the finest trees on the farm. Herman seized him 

by thecollar, and dragged him with some difficulty into the house; for he 

wished Oloffe, who was then within doors, to be confronted with him 

and decide upon his punishment. The depredator was a Frenchman 

—* one of them cursed French foreigners,” Oloffe termed him,—and 

declared that he was determined to punish him to the utmost rigor 

of the law. At this crisis of affairs, Madame Herman entered the 

apartznent. As soon as the prisoner saw her, he broke from the 

hands of Oloffe, and rushed towards her with a tragic gesture and a 

tragic exclamation. The lady started, shrieked, and turned pale. 

* Hullo!” cried Herman, “ what do you want with my wife ?” 

“Your vife!” exclaimed the vagabond. “ Pardieu! she is my 
vife—my Angelique. Sacre dieu,’’ he continued, addressing Angelique, 
quest ce que vous failes ici 

* Soyez tranquille, mon ange,” said the lady. 

*“ Bah !” said the gentleman. 

** Mounsheer,” said Oloffe, who seemed delighted with the scene, 
because, perhaps, he did not completely comprehend it. ‘ Just say 
again that this ’ere French woman is your wife, and I'll give you 
your liberty and twenty good hard dollars.” 

* And I'll give you five times as much,” said Herman. 

“ Béle !” cried Madame, regarding Herman with a scowl. 

“I can prove she is ma femme!” said the Frenchman; and he 
proved it to the satisfaction of Herman and his brother. He was an 
opera dancer—his wife had run away from him—he had come to 
America to seek an engagement—he had been as yet unsuccessful, 
and was absolutely starving when he stormed the fruit tree. His 
offence was readily forgiven by Herman, who, however, did not feel 
entirely relieved from apprehension until he had witnessed the 
departure of the poor Frenchman with his newly-found prize. 

Herman was happy for a short time, but then he began to com- 
plain of indigestion and general ill health—the fruits of his unwise and 
indefensible career. His brother advised him to work upon the farm, 
but Herman was not sufficiently humbled to do so; he had still a 
false pride, and an incorrigible aversion to labor. He pondered for 
whole days together, and his mind was full of the hope of being able 
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to strike out some new and easy path to fortune. He was aware that 
a fortune might be made from the farm, but he had not energy enough 
to attempt is cultivation. 

He was one day wandering in a contemplative mood, under the 
shade of a fine grove of oaks which his father had planted in his 
youthful days, and which had been, in his lifetime, a favorite resort of 
the good old man, when his mind, softened by misfortune and touched 
by local association, reverted to the days of his innocent childhood. 
He beheld that venerable old man, who had watched over his youth 
and guarded the progressive steps to manhood, who had forborne to 
reproach him with severity even when he gave utterance to the most 
unnatural and cruel wishes ; he thought of his father’s sudden death, 
of the evil use to which he had put the wealth with which that sad 
event invested him, of his wild career of pleasure, of his broken 
health, of his comparative poverty ; and he sighed, and trembled, and 
relieved his bosom by a gush of repentant tears. As his agitation 
subsided, and the tears which he called unmanly were dried upon his 
cheek, Herman raised his eyes, but veiled them instantly, for that 
single glance revealed to him the apparition of his father stealing 
through the grove of oaks ! 

** Herman!” said a melancholy and well-known voice. Herman 
could not choose but raise his eyes again, and his second gaze con- 
vinced him that he saw in reality the form of his deceased fatiier. 

** Herman !” said the spectre, almost in the words of Hamlet’s sire, 
“‘T am thy father’s spookie. Speak not, but listen. You have wasted 
my wealth, but you have bought repentance. You have injured your 
health, but both may be restored. I forgive you and I love you still. 
Dig—dig! atreasure lies buried in your farm. Dig, and you shall 
obtain it. Tell Oloffe to give a top-dressing of ashes to his corn.” 
Aud the apparition vanished. 

Herman was astounded. That he had seen a spectre, he could 
not for a moment doubt. The dress of the ghost was faithful to life. 
There were the brown corduroy breeches with pewter knee-buckles, 
the gray worsted hose, the broad-strapped shoes, the blue homespun 
coat, the looped-up hat, and the pipe in the hat-band. Then the pro- 
mise of recovering a treasure ; at the thought Herman’s irresolution 
vanished ; he hastened home, and went to work in right good earnest 
with plough, and spade, and shovel. His industry was the wonder of 
the neighborhood, and no one could account for it, for Herman kept 
the secret to himself. In a week he had ploughed and dug up several 
acres, but without hitting upon any stone pot or iron chest: still he 
went on with unabated ardor, for he was resolved to “ take the ghost’s 
word for a thousand pound.” Oloffe advised him to drop seeds in 
the land he had already dug up, and, the better to conceal his rea! 
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object, Herman followed his advice. In ten days Herman, though 
unsuccessful, complained no longer of indigestion ; eat with appetite, 
and slept unbrokenly. At the end of a fortnight he was resting him- 
self with Oloffe on the long settle on the stoup, when he took occa- 
sion to communicate to his brother the story of the apparition, and to 
impress his belief that it was a mental illusion, because he had failed 
of finding a treasure, and a real ghost would not thus have imposed 
upon his credulity. Oloffe burst into a hearty laugh. 

“Tt was no ghost,” said he, “but your good old father in reality.” 
Herman stared aghast. 

“Yes,” continued Oloffe, “strange as it may seem, he is alive and 
well ; and happy to see you reformed, and healthy, and industrious. 
The treasure he spoke of you have reaped from the soil—health and 
independence.” 

He then explained that the old man, grieved at hearing his son cal- 
culating the chances of his death, and wishing to see how he would 
manage in case of that event, feigned death, and was conveyed away 
by Wouter Van Wovermans, and comfortably lodged in a private attic 
of that gentleman’s house, from which he had a fine view of his own 
funeral. He had watched Herman’s career with pain and anxiety, but 
resolved to wait the event with patience. The story was confirmed 
by the sudden appearance of old Oloffe Schammer himself upon his 
stoup. The repentance of Herman was sincere, and his future life 
cheered the declining years of the benevolent old Dutchman, who 
lived to see Herman honestly and happily married, and to look upon 
the numerous progeny of his two children, who enjoyed a fair pros- 
pect of transmitting their great and honestly earned wealth to 


posterity. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


“ Dawn, gentle flowers, 
From the morning earth ; 
We will gaze and wonder 
At thy wondrous birth.” 
Barry CoRNwaALt. 


I. 


I Love every nodding flower 
That smiles upon my way ; 

At the evening’s starry hour, 
And at break of day ; 

For they all have power to win 

Pure and holy thought within. 
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Il. 


For they all awake my heart 
To a spiritual love ; 

Giving joys that will not part, 
Even in heaven above ; 

Seeming (as they ever do,) 


Emblems of the Good and True. 


Bright eyed children of the Spring, 
Oh, i love you well! 
In joy you dance, while wild birds sing 
On mount and woody dell ; 
*Neath evening stars, and morning’s beam, 
By hill, and vale, and running stream. 


IV. 


The violet with purple eye, 
The lily with its snowy cheek, 
And all bright flowers beneath the sky, 
Some great and holy lesson speak ; 
They ever take my heart above, 
And fill me with a heavenly love. 


R.C. W. 
May, 1836. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 
NUMBER ONE. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOHN DOWNES, ESQ., OF THE 
UNITED STATES’ NAVY. 


THERE is no subject more interesting to a country than the history 
of her Navy. Commerce is the foundation of national wealth, and 
the strong arm of naval power is necessary to defend it. An ignorant 
people cannot be efficient by sea. Ships require, both in their con- 
struction and navigation, a high degree of science. From the battle 
of Salamis to the present day, that nation who has maintained the 
best appointed navy has taken the most commanding attitude in the 
affairs of the world. It was a navy that prevented Asiatic despotism 
from destroying the fine Republic of Greece, and saved the cradle of 
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Liberty, of the Arts, and of Letters, for the benefit of mankind. It 
was a naval power that pushed back Mahomedan insolence when it 
was rolling onward to overwhelm Christendom. The battle of Lepanto 
sustained the cross against the crescent, and protected the nations 
then commencing the settlement of the Western Continent. The 
navy of each country, although arising from the same necessities, and 
increasing from the same causes, have different growths. The navy 
of the United States has been the legitimate offspring of the character 
and situation of the people of this country. 

In the early stages of our existence our fisheries were protected by 
small, armed whale-boats. These were sufficient for some years, as 
the Aborigines had no war canoes; the elements of a northern sea 
being too boisterous for their light craft, a small defence only was 
necessary. While Indian wars were raging on land, the sea was all 
our own. Our fishing vessels were, months at a time, near an iron- 
bound coast ; and the fishermen soon became a hardy and enterprising 
race, and their employment a nursery forseamen. In the wars waged 
by the mother country and the colonies against Canada, from 1692 to 
1763, there was no want of excellent mariners for the service. ‘These 
sons of Neptune seemed to start from the wave to join every enterprise 
that was undertaken ; and many of them were managed so badly from 
the ignorance and rashness of the leaders at one time, and so heroic- 
ally at others, that much human blood was spilt, and many lives lost 
among the seamen in these expeditions ; but they saved their reputation 
for courage in every instance to which they were exposed. 

At the commencement of the revolution we were in a novel situa- 
tion in our maritime affairs, for we had more sailors than ships ; but 
as soon as the contest assumed the appearance of being continued for 
some years, and the energies of the people were aroused, our armed 
ships were numerous ; and in the second year of the war wonderfully 
successful in destroying the British ecommerce. 

The mother country did not awake from the dream of her security 
for some years, although she found that the terror of a name did not 
protect her property any where on the high seas ; and great exertions 
were made to equip the smaller classes of her armed vessels to 
sweep our privateers from the ocean. This was partly effected, but 
not before they had done much injury to British commerce. At the 
close of this long and bloody contest, all our people were so eager to 
build up their fortunes, that no further attention was paid to our naval 
affairs until we had a misunderstanding with the Republic of France 
in 1798. At that time the blood of the “ ancient mariner” arose 
within us. All the seaboard was alive with active preparations for 
the ocean warfare; iron seemed to burst spontaneously from the bosom 
of the earth, and the mountain-oak to walk from the soil where it grew, 
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for the materials of a navy that should protect our commerce and 
avenge the insults offered our flag; veteran officers, experienced 
sailors, and beardless boys, all panting for glory, came to their coun- 
try’s succor. Of our present senior officers in the navy, this epoch 
may be called—to borrow a term from the turf—the starting-post from 
which many a race of glory has been run. At this era the subject of 
this memoir began his naval career, and for thirty-six years past it may, 
almost literally, be said that his home has been on the deep. 

John Downes was born at Canton, a town near Boston, in the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. He had a common school education, 
such as at that time was to be had at country towns. 

He was from that class of people, the yeomanry, from whom, in 
this republic, have sprung the first men in every walk of life: go to 
the work-shops, they are there; to the exchange, and they are there ; 
in the Courts of Justice and Halls of Legislation, they take the lead; 
and wherever our armies march or navies ride, they are to be found ! 

When he was about twelve years of age the frigate Constitution was 
fitting out at Boston. The year previous our navy had achieved many 
brilliant actions, and every eye was on the Constitution, which could 
not be ready for sea until the year 1799. The storm of war, which 
had been blown up between the French Republic and the United 
States, was now passing away; but it was very uncertain when the 
political atmosphere would again be clear and serene. 

The command of the Constitution was given to Captain Talbott, 
who had a high reputation in the navy. Downes entered as a boy. 
The frigate was ordered to the West India station, for there was much 
confusion among the islands, and depredations on our commerce fre- 
quently committed. In silencing a battery at St. Domingo, a smart 
engagement took place. Downes, with the other boys, was stationed 
as powder-boy to one of the guns ; but, considering his extreme youth, 
only as an assistant to another lad of more years. But it happened 
that not only his companion, but the boy at the next gun, were on the 
sick list when the bombardment took place, and the duties of all three 
fell upon him. In this situation he displayed so much courage, judg- 
ment, and activity, as to attract the notice of the commodore ; and 
when the firing had ceased, he sent for the lad, and told him that when 
he had made up his mind to continue in the service, to make it known, 
and he should be assisted in his course. This decided the future 
career of young Downes. He set about qualifying himself for the du- 
ties of a midshipman ; and by the assistance of the quartermaster he 
obtained enough of navigation to keep a pretty correct reckoning of 
the ship’s way before the cruise was ended. 

On his return to Boston, Downes reminded Captain Talbott of his 
promise, and was by him appointed an acting midshipman on his 
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second cruise to the West Indies. The ship remained upon the sta- 
tion until 1801, when she again returned to the United States. In 
1802 he received his warrant as a midshipman, and was ordered 

to join the New-York, then fitting out at Norfolk — Captain 

James Barron, commander. Her destination was the Mediterra- 

nean, to join the squadron under Commodore Morris, then cruis- 

ing in that sea to protect our commerce from the Barbary pirates. 

This was a spirit-stirring service. The whole resentment of past 

ages of atrocity entered into the minds of every officer and seaman 

in our navy, and they triumphed on every opportunity of assailing the 

foe. Ina boat excursion at Tripoli, under, then Lieutenant, David 

Porter, Midshipman Downes was selected to take charge of a division : 

to this Com. Morris objected, as Downes was only fifteen years of age, 

alleging that the responsibility was too great for one of his years ; but 

Porter persisted and the Commodore yielded. From that hour there 

has existed the strongest friendship between Porter and Downes, which 

has never grown cold for a moment since. A bond of union formed 

in peril wears well in prosperity, while that which springs up in the 
shades of peace is often lost in the field of danger. 

In the winter of 1803-4 the New-York returned to the United States ; 

scarcely had she reached our shores when Downes was ordered to 
join the Congress frigate, then fitting for the Mediterranean, Captain 
Rogers her commander. ‘The frigate sailed in May, 1804. When in 
the Mediterranean he joined the Constitut.on with Captain Rogers, by 
whom he was appointed to the command of the bomb-ketch Spitfire, 
which vessel he commanded until his return to the United States in 
1806, when he was allowed a short time to visit his friends. But it 
was very brief indeed ; for, in January 1807, he joined the sloop of war 
Wasp, Captain John Smith. In this ship he visited France, England, 
and the Mediterranean ; and on his return to the United States was 
sent to cruise on our own shores to prevent the infraction of the em- 
bargo then laid on our commerce by the Congress of the United 
States; but he did not remain long in this service, as there were no 
laurels to be reaped in it. Captain Smith and Lt. Downes were trans- 
ferred to the frigate Essex, and in her again visited Europe. 

In 1811 Commodore Porter took command of the Essex, then or- 
dered to the Pacific Ocean to protect our commerce in that quarter, if 
war, which seemed almost inevitable, should be declared by the United 
States. Lt. Downes remained as the first lieutenant of the Essex. The 
history of this voyage has been given by Commodore Porter himself, 
and from which it appears that Downes shared largely in all the hard- 
ships, honors, and dangers of the voyage, which were neither small nor 
few. In the desperate battle in which the Essex was taken by a vio- 

jation of the laws of nations, which has not as yet been properly de- 
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nounced, but which we will pass in this place, Lt. Downes had his full 
share of duty and danger. 


While the Essex was blockaded in Valparaiso, Lt. Downes pro- 
posed to Commodore Porter a plan of capturing one of the British 
sloops-of-war making a part of the blockading squadron. ‘This was 
acceded to by the Commodore. Lt. Downes reconnoitred in his gig ; 
and the next night every thing was in readiness. The boats proceed- 
ed in silence and darkness to the enterprise, but the wind blowing 
strong, the ships put out to sea under too much sail to be reached. 
By means of the custom-house guard the British got wind of the de- 
sign, and took all precautions to prevent a surprise. After the capture 
of the Essex, Lt. Downes came to the United States as commander 
of the Essex Junior. He was not taken prisoner in the frigate. He 
had proceeded from his own vessel, the Essex Junior, lying at anchor 
and not in a condition for a fight, in an open boat, and joined his Com- 
modore in the heat of the action. There are some points connected 
with the history of our late war upon which it is difficult to dwell with 
composure. This is one. We said we would pass it over in this 
place, and so we,will, with one single remark ; that there is one nation, 
which, should we imitate in her lawless war, we would respect no 
neutrality of port; we would attack within the foten of sacred ground, 
and leave it to diplomacy to make explanations afterwards. Lt. 
Downes left the Essex in a small boat, by order of the Commodore, a 
few moments before the flag of the frigate was struck, to go on 
board of his own vessel. 

In this vessel, the Essex Junior, Lt. Downes returned to the Unit- 
ed States, bringing with him the prisoners taken in the Essex. They 
were but a remnant of that hardy crew who had left the United States 
three years before ; literally —*“ the hard gleanings of many a despe- 
rate fight.” 

On his return he was ordered to the brig Epervier, then at Savan- 
nah ; before he could get to sea the peace took place. He was nowa 
post-captain, and proceeded in her to the Mediterranean as one of 
Commodore Decatur’s squadron, and had a share in taking the Alge- 
rine frigate and brig, which were the first trophies of our adventures in 
this second struggle with these Barbary powers. They had supposed that 
the people of this new world were lost in the vortex of European con- 
flict, as they had not heard from us in several years, and supposed our 
commerce, then beginning to float in the Levant, was to be an easy prey 
to their Corsairs; but before they could have enjoyed a Mos- 
lem triumph over captured Americans, our broadsides came down 
upon them, and taught them to respect our flag alike in peace and 
war. The crown of this victory undoubtedly belongs to the 
gallant Decatur, but there were coronets of glory left for others. 
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Capt. Downes in this achievement received the full approbation of the 
Commodore for the part he took in the affair. The Damascus blades of 
the conquered—they would have considered their foes cowards if they 
had not claimed their swords—were presented by Decatur to his officers, 
and Captain Downes had his choice. There was an incident in this fight 
which should be mentioned and put on record. When the Algerine 
frigate struck, Captain Downes was near her, but the Barbarian, after he 
had hauled down his colors, not being taken possession of instantly, 
while the boats were about boarding her, she shot ahead with the in- 
tention of making an escape. The other vessel was secured ; but the 
commander of the frigate was attempting to lighten her by throwing 
things out of her ports ; Captain Downes saw this, and without wait- 
ing fur orders or signal, bore down upon her and renewed the action 
with such effect upon the enemy’s quarters that he brought her to at 
once. For this gallant conduct he received this merited compliment 
from Decatur: ‘ The Epervier was at all times just where she should 
have been.” — Captain Downes continued during the cruise in 
command of the Epervier, and was actively employed in watching the 
movements of the Corsairs of those seas. 

The eyes of the nation were now turned upon Downes, if any great 
calls were made on our navy, as one who would do honor to a high 
command. From this period, until June 1818, he was most of the 
time attached to the Independence 74, as captain, under Commodore 
Bainbridge, whose broad pennant was flying on board that ship in Bos- 
ton harbor. From this situation Captain Downes was appointed to 
the command of the Macedonian then preparing for the Pacific. She 
sailed on the 20th of Sept. of that year, was dismasted in a hurricane 
on the seventh day out, and was obliged, in consequence, to put into 
Norfolk. She was repaired, and sailed again as soon as possible, 
without accident doubled the Cape, and in good time reached Valpa- 
raiso. Her appearance was opportune. Our commerce required pro- 
tection. It was a moment of great excitement. The ancient regime 
was breaking up in South America, anda fierce, ardent, republican 
frenzy was opposed to the long abuses and habits of despotism ; — 
some of the high spirits of other nations were among the patriots ; — 
Lord Cochrane was commander of the Chilian forces by sea, but Pe- 
ru was still in the hands of the Royalists. Our commerce was active 
on the coast, and liable to the capture of either party and the injustice 
of both. The presence of the Macedonian had no small effect on the 
conflicting parties ; and such was the caution, energy, and justice of the 
course Downes pursued, that his reputation often gave him an influence 
that reached beyond his powers by the laws of nations, particularly 
in obtaining the release of some of his countrymen who had taken 
sides in the conflict. In this delicate but arduous duty he spent thirty- 
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three months, and returned home with the gratitude of our merchants, 
and to the satisfaction of our government. 

From this term until August, 1827, Captain Downes remained on 
shore to enjoy a little repose from professional labor ; the first, indeed, 
since the commencement of his naval career ; having been, in the space 
of twenty-one years, but a few months unemployed ! 

He was next appointed to the command of the Delaware, seventy- 
four guns, and proceeded in her to the Mediterranean, where he was 
transferred to the Java frigate, which he retained until October, 1829 ; 
when he joined the Delaware, and returned in her as a passenger to 
the United States in January, 1830. On the 9th of May, 1831, he was 
appointed to the command of the Potomac, and in August sailed on that 
memorable cruise. ‘This voyage has been so fully written out by one 
who had every opportunity to ascertain the facts, that it is unnecessary 
to do more than glanceatthem. The errand was an important one— 
to chastise with discretion and effect the Malays of Sumatra, who 
had committed an act of piracy on our commerce. This was done 
with precaution, dispatch, and energy ; and so effectually, that the just 
punishment inflicted has left a salutary impression along that spice 
coast, that will lessen the dangers of our merchants and mariners en- 
gaged in that traffic for many years to come. 

Having finished this task, he sailed for the Pacific for the protection 
of our commerce there. After spending the usual time in this ser- 
vice, and attending to the usual duties of the station, he returned to the 
United States, after an absence of nearly three years. ‘The whole 
proceedings of the voyage were every way satisfactory to the Execu- 
tive, to Congress, and to the people at large. He was now transferred 
to the Navy Yard at Charlestown, where he is at present ; and where— 
now in the prime of manhood, when energy and discretion are found 
together, and experience affords ready rules for reasoning and acting— 
he is ready to obey the calls of his country whenever her interests de- 
mand his services on the ocean. 

However bold, hardy, and numerous our mariners may have been, it 
has taken a long time to properly combine all the elements that make 
the strength and spirit of our naval character. These elements are 
political feeling, physical power, science, skill, and moral discipline ; 
and these are the growth of many years. In process of time, in our 
navy, to courage and skill was added science; but it was along period 
betore a system of moral government, suited to secure the highest ef- 
forts of man with the dignity of human nature, was effected. Some 
have not learned it yet. The science of government is the most 
difficult of all others, and until a few years was hardly known on ship- 
board; haughtiness and ferocity were taken for dignity of command, 
and the making all unhappy around them, for strictness ef discipline ; 
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the error has been felt and partially redeemed in the marine of many 
countries, and more apparently in our own. No commander has done 
more to effect this change than Commodore Downes. He has felt 
the difficulties and responsibilities of every grade of service from the 
lowest to the highest, and became a practical disciplinarian before he 
could have formed much of a theory on this subject. He made every 
one feel and know his duty, and of course must have been thoroughly 
acquainted with hisown. What has been gained by conquest over po- 
litical feeling against a navy is secure; our nation can never travel 
back to that primitive state of thinking, when a naval power was op- 
posed by men who thought themselves profound statesmen and true 
patriots. What has been acquired by the science of government will 
not easily be lost ; and with the resources of the country we shall ever 
find it a light thing to defray the expenses of a navy that will com- 
mand the respect of nations and be the pride of our people. 


WAW-O-NAITSA, 


OR, THE ORIGIN OF THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


The father of Ranche-wai-me, the Flying Pigeon of the Wisconsan, would not 
hear of her wedding Waw-o-naisa, the young chief who had long sought her in 
marriage ; yet, true to her plighted faith, she still continued to meet him every eve- 
ning upon one of the tufted islets which stud the river in such profusion. Nightly 
through the long months of summer did the lovers keep their tryste, parting only af- 
ter each meeting more and more endeared to one another. At length Waw-o- 
naisa was ordered off upon a secret expedition against the Sioux ; he left so 
suddenly, that there was no opportunity of bidding farewell to his betrothed , and his 
tribesmen, the better to give effect to his errand, gave out that the youth was no more, 
having perished in a fray with the Long-knives at the Winnebago portage. fan- 
che-wai-me was inconsolable, but she dared not show her grief before her family ; 
and the only relief she knew for her sorrow was to swim over to the island by star- 
light, and calling upon the name of her lover, bewail the features she could be- 
hold no more. One night the sound of her voice attracted some of her father’s peo- 
ple to the spot; and, startled at their approach, she tried to climb a sapling in order 
to hide herself among its boughs ; but her frame was bowed with sorrow ; and her 
weak limbs refused to aid her. ‘ Waw-o-naisa!” she cried, “ Waw-o-naisa !” 
and, at each repetition of his name, her voice became shriller, while in the endeavor 
to screen herself in the underwood, a soft plumage began to clothe her delicate 
limbs, which were wounded by the briars, and lifting pinions shot from under the 
arms which she tossed upward in her distress; until her pursuers, when just about 
to seize the maid, saw nothing but the bird, which has ever since borne the name of 
her lover, flitting from bush to bush before them, and still repeating—‘* Waw-o- 
naisa”—“ Waw-o-naisa.” 


MS. Notes of a Western Tourist. 
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THE SPORTS OF AMMON. 


“‘ Sometimes our quarry by wold and fell, 
Sometimes in ruined vaults ’twill dwell, 
Sometimes it glides through trackless air, 
Awhile by the moon we course it there.” 
Sone oF THE Puantom Hunters. 


“ Motley’s the only wear.” 
As You Ir. 


Tue Sports of Ammon! and why not the sports as well as “ The Al- 
tar of Ammon 2?” Gravely did we welcomethee to the one, ‘ my public,’ at 
the opening of our last volume ; blithely do we invite thee to the other 
at the commencement of this. June, “the leafy month of June,” hath 
woven her bowers around us, and the shaded brooks sing beneath the 
o’erhanging foliage, regardless of the summer noontide which may 
soon parch their channels. The birds are recruiting from their 
parental cares: the brown thrush and the oriole whistle with a freer 
note, and the familiar cat-bird—vile misnomer for the sweetest song- 
ster of our northern woods—embodies a whole orchestra of feathered 
musicians in his mocking tones. And now the woodcock, unmolested 
yet by roving setter on his murderous quest, revels in the sweets of 
“ Purgatory,” unconscious all that the fatal Fourth is so near at hand 
when his law-bound foes—as yet only plotting destruction in the con- 
spiring arsenals of John P. Moore and Joseph Cooper—shall invade 
his haunts by hundreds. Now, too, in the cool lakes of the north, the 
spearman glides in his silent canoe along the shallows where the sal- 
mon trout comes to spawn, and strikes his barbed gigg into the quiver- 
ing prey that basks upon the shoal. And now, among the same 
wild streams, when the stars alone are witnesses to the treacherous 
deed, the forester warily warps his skiff through the reeds that glim- 
mer in the ruddv light of the pine knots blazing on her bow ; awhile 
the guileless deer, gazing upon the unwonted sight, allows the rifle to 
approach so near that his very life blood often stains the barrel in the 
moment that his fate is sealed. 

Happy art thou, enfranchised reader, who at sucha season can 
break away from the dull town, and with gun and rod pursue thy 
quarry wheresoever it lead; or who, if the bolder sports of autumn 
only can rouse thee to activity, may, when the sultry heats of July 
come on, still steal away to woodland haunts, and 


“ Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.” 
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And happy art thou, too, my pensive public, who, whether prisoned 
in the city’s walls or ranging in the free breath of heaven—wherever 
fashion or fancy may impel thy humor, hast still thy Ammon as a com- 
rade and consoler near! Let it glad thee to know, my public, that 
well he flourishes ; and, though not given to self-laudation, he cannot, 
while thus enjoying a téte & téte with thee—he cannot but impart in 
entire confidence the tokens of his success. 

And first—without saying a word of the distinguished writers in 
England who have helped to give a national character to our maga- 
zine, or mentioning the immense number of copies that we circulate 
in London and other European capitals—we would merely observe in 
passing, that we have been translated into most of the languages of 
eastern Europe. The autocrat of all the Russias has, indeed, 
thought proper to forbid our circulation in his dominions, but the Shah 
of Persia, impelled, we must perhaps admit, by a feeling of hostility 
to his rival, has taken us under his especial care and patronage. 
Arrangements are also making for pushing our circulation in the 
Metropolis of the Celestial Empire, where but few copies are as 
yet taken ; and though it may be some time before we can delight our 
readers with the productions of the most popular novelists and period- 
ical writers of Pekin, our correspondence in the Birman language 
with a celebrated Asiatic, enables us to enrich our pages with the 
following poetic gem in the kindred dialect of the arens.* 

But not the living only — the departed — the very dead themselves, 
have either written in anticipation for us, or rise from their dreamless 
slumbers at our behest to contribute to our pages! or are those 
dim shapes unreal mockeries which now glide through the clouds 
that envelope our smoquoir.t Whose features are those now gleaming 
in chiselled beauty upon us? Whose form is that which the smoke- 
wreaths now clothe in the romantic drapery of Harold, and now in the 
jaunty jacket of Juan? Admired not least, perhaps, in the gloomy 
mantle of Manfred, but loved the most in the frank sailor trim in which 
our choicest of publishers has chosen to present him in the porch 
of Ammon’s temple. 

My Lord, we know you are a smoker; allow us to offer you a 
regalia. It’s a new importation, but equal to the best of Lynch’s ; 
and now just scratch us off something for our July number 
upon the remains of that allumette you have extinguished ; some- 
thing in the Genevra style if you please, as Moore swears your 


* Much to our chagrin, and doubtless to the sore disappointment of the reader, 
it has been found impracticable to obtain, in time for the present number, the 
proper type for printing in Karen charact: rs. 

t Or smokeoir. — “In America a studio or boudoir is often thus called, from the 
common practice which obtains among the democratic ladies of smoking tobacco 
in this the especial sanctum of female refinement.” [See the next volume of Eng- 
lish travels in the United States.] 
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sonnets to her are the best of your poetic morceaux. 
takes an ever-pointed pencil from his pocket and writes. 


And I must leave thee — leave those kindling eyes, 
Whose beams to me are like the sun to flowers ; 
The only joys that in my bosom rise 

Bidding to bloom upon life’s desert hours — 

Must leave that angel voice — that voice whose sweetness, 
Like Heaven’s own music, steals away my soul, 

Seeming to lend the winged hours a fleetness 

That brings them home e’en as they leave the goal. 

Leave thee, and wander to some distant shore 

Where thy young form can glad my eyes no more ; 

But oh, when memory — 


Pardon us, my dear shade! but you can never weave a sonnet out 
of that, as you dropped a thread from the woof at starting ; now do, 
pray, just change your hand and give us a touch of your misanthropic 
vein — Here’s a newspaper paragraph about an Indian youth, who was 
kidnapped with the best intentions by a missionary, see what you can 
do withit. [The Phantom makes another attempt. | 


They took the boy one summer morn, 
As ye steal the whelp from the panther’s lair, 
Ere its claws are grown or a straying fawn 
Hath learnt how well its teeth can tear. 
They found him at play at his father’s door, 
The wolf howls in that threshold now ; 
And him from his forest home they tore, 
As ye rive the blossom from off the bough. 
What booted his mother’s frenzied ery, 
Or helpless grandsire weeping by ; 
A woman’s shriek, or a dotard’s tears, 
What pious pilferer heeds or hears, 
When he tramples the sacrilegious sod 
Where the [ndian kneels to an unknown god ? 


They took him across the girdling waves, 
Which belted his forest land about ; 
As if Nature meant that her children’s graves 
Should be from a foreign tread walled out ; 
From the tangled covert and leafy glade, 
And laughing stream of his wild-wood home : 
From the 


Ah! you are lapsing from your Byronic strain; excuse the inter- 


B ruption, most patient of shadows, and make one more attempt — this 
, cameo head of Ferrara’s poet ? Does it not suggest to you some para- 
‘ phrastic rhymes upon your “ Lament of Tasso?” [The Spectre 


stares ; lights another segar, and then pens the following epistle from 
11 
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TASSO TO LEONORA.] 


Still, still I love thee — Hope no more 
*Tis true, may light my dungeon’s gloom, 
And youth as well as hope is o’er, 
Both buried in a living tomb : 
And even reason doth forsake me 
So oft, that I begin to fear, 
If not the madman they would make me, 
Its utter loss is ever near. 
Yet fettered in this hideous cell, 
And banned and barred from those sweet eyes ; 
Unknowing if one memory dwell 
With thee of him who daily dies ; 
Still, Leonora, still alone to thee, 
Beneath their shackles, still untameably 
Love’s pulses beat as when my limbs were free. 


Go tell thy brother, though the infectious breath 
Of my rank prison may be steeped in death ; 
Though through my veins corrupting now may steal, 
The accursed taint which day by day I feel 
Poisoning life’s tabernacle ; regret, 
For having loved thee, Leonora, never yet, 
In spite of all I’ve borne or yet may bear, 
Hath wrung one craven tear from my despair : 
And thou —thou who from him who'd do and dare, 
And suffer all of anguish heart can feel — 
Thou who in beauty’s pride didst shrink to hear 
The love that lips could only half reveal ; 
Blushing, ashamed, because thou wert so dear 
To one thy kinsmen cared not to approve ; 
Thou, Leonora, when I arn no more, 
Shalt feel the influence of a Poet’s love. 
In ev’ry land my story they’ll deplore ; 
Pilgrims from all shall make my grave their shrine, 
And each who breathes my name shall murmur thine. 


My Lord, Ammon is obliged to you for the offering ; it lacks your 
living fire, but comes well enough from the shade of your former self. 
But why that backward look while vanishing ? 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us ?” 


[4 second Phantom sidles in, as that of Byron vanishes. | 


“ So much alike, yet not the same.” Nay, start not, stern poet of 
the poor man’s sorrows, that we thus place thy genius in apposition 
with that of thy noble countryman ; for surely if it was his to harrow 
the human heart, ’twas thine to drive the ploughshare through it. 
Both were alike, the poets of artificial life. Byron, indeed, chiefly 
dealt with the over-wrought sensibilities which spring from a sophisti- 
cated refinement, whilst the characters which thou, bard of Aldborough, 
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loved to dissect were not less the offspring of a highly artificial state 
of society ; and even in scenic descriptions your pictures of a miser- 
able fishing hamlet are not less removed from reality, as we behold it 
on this side of the water, than is his gorgeous oriental coloring as 
viewed from your misty isle. And yet while Britain can use our 
country as a safety valve to let off her turbulent spirits, and export 
the refuse of her subjects hither, to be manufactured into American 
citizens, it would be hard to deny that England’s most characteristic 
and thoroughly national poet would find ample exercise for his nervous 
pen amid ‘ the spawn which Europe breeds in her decay” and vomits 
upon our shores to our undoing.—The thrown-up carcasses of the 
politically dead, which, Mezentius-like, we chain to our living bodies 
as if enamoured of corruption! But now for a touch of your quality. 


Observe those streets with every house bright red, * 
Where the dank garbage slips beneath your tread, : 
Where slimy gutters toward two rivers crawl, 

And bricks hang threatening from each ill-built wall ; 

Where peasant brogues and cockney tongues you hear, 

Libelling freedom in each dram shop near— 

Where foreign faces marshalled in array, 

With foreign emblems flaunt along the way. 

Awhile shilleghlies that by Shannon grew, 

Escort some flag that erst in London flew, 

Where Cobbett’s radicals can courts assail, 

To strangle justice with O’Conner’s tail, 

While the meek burghers for forbearance plead, 

Or follow where their isle-born masters lead — 

Where he alike a law may make or brave oa 
Who comes to govern from across the wave, j 
While stupid Wealth in this invasion sees 

No gathering dangers to molest his ease : 

Yet, like a bed-rid crone o’er pot of cream, 

Toward which her cat has crept along the beam, 

Yelps when the people born upon the land, 

Dare for the people’s rights to make a stand, 

To break monopoly’s trade-thralling chain, 


. And win for labor’s profits equal gain! 
Those filthy highways and those dwellings mean, by 
Which mud and dust or carpet thick, or screen ; 
Where nothing stable, but each change you see, : 
Except alone from dirt to decency, if 
Where brick and stucco, paint and mortar try 

of To ape the marble works which do not lie, ‘ay 

- And mongrel crowds with mongrel buildings vie — 
That Gotham is, and — 

it. Enough, old “ borough’”’-monger, we cannot sit still and hear the fairy 

fly city of our heart berated thus. And to none but a true Manhat- 

ti- 


tanese, would we hear thee thus arraign the noble city of our pride, 
the Venice of the Atlantic main. [The Phaniom of Crabbe disappears 
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in a couple of smoke puffs, which gradually assume the forms of two 
new apparitions. | 


But who be ye in slashed doublets and gartered hose, that hover 
near! Welcome, thou witty widowed lover of the haughty Sacha- 
rissa. Vain minstrel of a still vainer beauty, who used thy perverted 
brain as if it were the succulent shrub from which you drew her name 
—expressing the vivifying juice from out it, and flinging the hollow 
reed away. Meet reward for gallant who could give his soul’s idol 
so tame an epithet, yet hope that wit could win when feeling did not 
prompt the strain. [The shade of Waller flings down the pen ma 
pet, but leaves the following verses behind him. | 


TO A WAXEN ROSE. 


Go, mocking flower, 
Thou plaistic child of art, 
Back to my lady’s bower ; 
Go and ask if thou, 
False rose, art proven now 
An emblem of her heart ? 


Tell her, that like thee, 
That heart ’s of little worth, 
However kind it be ; 
Which any hand with skill 
May mould unto its will ; 
Too pliant from its birth. 


Go, cheating blossom, 
Scentless as morning dew, 
Go ask if in her bosom, 
Although love’s bud may be 
As seeming fair as thee, 
It owns no fragrance too. 


But if fadeless, yet 
Like thee her love blooms on ; 
Tell her—oh, ne’er forget 
To tell her, from my heart 
Affection will not part 
When all life’s flowers are gone. 


And now swashing Sir John Suckling, an ill-matched comrade art 
thou for the dainty Waller, unless old lady Dorset’s lips belied thee 
when boasting of her intimacy with thy deboshed career. And yet, 
intriguant and gambler as thou wert, thou hadst a spirit and vivacity 
in thy wine-heated brain, that made thee woo the muse with a brisk 
confidence that best prevails with her sex. Yet how could so flashing 
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a blade as thyself be dimmed, even for a moment, with a suffusion of 
tenderness. [The spectre nods as if about to answer, and then, before 
making his exit, scratches off in reply the following 


CHANSONETTE,] 


Ask me not why I should love her ; 

Look upon those soul-lit eyes, 
Look while mirth or feeling move her, 

And see there how sweetly rise 
Thoughts gay and gentle, from a breast 
Which harbors not one guileful guest, 
Which, though each joy were from it shred, 
Would still by Truth be tenanted. 


See from those sweet windows peeping, 
Emotions, generous, warm, and pure, 

And wonder not the faith I’m keeping, 
Every trial can endure. 

Wonder not that eyes so winning, 

With every glance new ties are spinning, 

Wonder not that heart so true 

Keeps mine from ever changing too. 


Ha! thou too—* Ariosto of the north”—bard of the border reiver 
—minstrel of knightly prowess, seest thou aught in our fresh land to 
wake thy feudal lay? And yet why not?) ‘Thou who couldst en- 
oble a cattle-stealer by thy genius, and clothe thy barren hills with 
poetry, couldst swell the foray of rude robbers into the pomp of soldier- 
like battle, and set the gauntlet of chivalry upon the vulgar hand of 
avarice—what mightest thou not do here, where daily, for two centuries, 
thy border poetry has been put into life amid scenes more grand than 
haply thou ere dreamst of, and with characters more wild than even thy 
bold fancy drew. Though the writers of our country are for ever 
looking back to exhausted Europe for the inspiration of fiction, until, 
like the wife of the patriarch, its breathing forms are chilled and petri- 
fied into soulless images, it lacks but some daring hand like thine to 
unlock the hoarded stores of romance in this young land of ours, and 
call from the voiceless throat of matter the sounds of life and poetry. 
But come, if too much of a tory to kindle at a freeman’s themes, canst 
thou not wind for us a reveille in an American forest. [The shade 
of Sir Walter turns over the leaves of one of Audubon’s folios, and 
inscribes upon the margin 


A HUNTER’S MATIN.) 


Up, comrades, up! the morn ’s awake 
Upon the mountain side, 

The curlew’s wing hath swept the lake, 

And the deer has left the tangled brake, 
To drink from the limpid tide. 
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Up, comrades, up! the mead-lark’s note, 
And the plover’s cry o’er the prairie float, 
The squirrel he springs from his covert now 
To prank it away on the chestnut bough, 
Where the oriole’s pendant nest high up, 
Is rocked on the swaying trees, 
While the humbird sips from the harebell’s cup, 
As it bends to the morning breeze. 
Up, comrades, up! our shallops grate 
Upon the pebbly strand, 
And our stalwart hounds impatient wait 
To spring from the huntsman’s hand. 


[2 slight and filmy shadow fills the seat of the Phantom the moment 
he vanishes. | 


Why, gentle Keats ! my delicate boy poet, and doth thy shrinking 
spirit venture yet to ruffle it upon earth? Alas! hadst thou .been 
made of sterner stuff, still, though Ammon perhaps had missed thee 
here—still in thy mind’s meridian mightest thou be singing in thy native 


isle, nor cared a fig for 


______the Quarterly, 
So savage and tartely,” 


that pounced so fatally upon thy cock-robin strain. A sweet poet 
thou wert, and yet not of the right stuff either. If classic lore be true, 
Earth sent forth her first best fount of poesy from beingtrampled upon, 
and the heel of the critic should have been to thy gushing soul what the 
hoof of the flying courser was to Hippocrene. Or like the winged steed 
himself—how Restch hath dashed him off, with lifted mane and flam- 
ing nostril in those bold outlines before you! you should have soared 
above the ignoble herd that hunted you to destruction. But soft, thy 
querulous muse complains : 


LAMENT. 


Withering, withering, all are withering, 
All of hope’s flowers that youth hath nurst ; 
Flowers of love too early blossoming, 
Buds of ambition, too frail to burst ; 
Faintly, faintly, oh! how faintly, 
I feel life’s pulses ebb and flow, 
Yet Sorrow I know thou dealest daintily 
With one who should not wish to live moe. 


“ Oh why, weak heart, thus timidly shrinking, 
Why doth thy upward wing thus tire? 
Why are thy pinions so droopingly sinking, 
When they should only waft thee higher! 
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Upward — upward, let them be waving, 
Lifting thy soul toward her place of birth ; 

Leaving the hawks thy life-blood craving 
To wet their singles nearer the earth.” 


[The shade of Keats wistfully attempts to add another verse, but 
throws down the pen, and vanishes ina sigh as the next spectre raises 
its veil. | 


Welcome, bright Hemans! sweet poetess of Hope, and Home ! 
Spring’s gayest troubadour, and Autumn’s saddest minstrel ; that lov’st 
to raise the Muse from Earth to Heaven —to sing of youth’s pure 
hopes, Religion’s holy promise, and weave the records of bright wo- 
man’s virtues in thy heart-hallowed song. Surely the Sabbath morn, 
now near at hand, will wake a matin from thee lady. [She writes. | 


LET THERE BE LIGHT. 


“Let there be Light.” The Eternal spoke, 
And from the abyss where darkness rode, 
The earliest dawn of Nature broke, 
And light around Creation flowed. 
The glad earth smiled to see the day, 
The first-born day, come blushing in; 
The young day smiled to shed its ray, 
Upon a world untouched by sin ! 


“ Let there be Light ;” o’er Heaven and Earth, 

The God who first the day-beam poured, 
Whispered again his fiat forth, 

And shed the Gospel’s light abroad ! 
And, like the dawn, its cheering rays, 

On rich and poor were meant to fall, 
Inspiring their Redeemer’s praise 

In lowly cot and lordly hall. 


Then come upon His sacred day, 

Come and your priceless portion claim ; 
Come while in early youth ye may 

Be taught to praise His hallowed name. 
And He, whose light hath ever flowed, 

In bounteous streams of mercy here, 
Will waft you to His bright abode 

When Death’s drear night is gathering near, 


[ Ammon, moved by the strain, kneels to thank the Phantom, which 
scenting the morning air, disappears in confusion upon the appearance 
of awraith or apparition of a living figure. | 


Why, courtly Little ! when did lady ever flee from thee before? You 
are the last man, Anacreon, one would expect to see on this side the 
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Atlantic ; and yet your friends say that you are really sorry for having 
lampooned us thirty years ago, but what democratic beau or belle can 
forget those lines : 


“ And now the lover, by the evening star, 
Sighs through the medium of his soft cigar, 
And fills the ears of some consenting she 
With puffs and vows, with smoke and constancy.” 


Ah! Moore, Moore! those were clever letters ; but féted and ca- 
ressed as you were, your heart could hardly have been in the right 
place to turn hospitality into ridicule at so early an age. ‘There is 
something Ishmaelitish, however, about all you islanders, and one 
never knows when to trust you. [The wraith murmurs something in- 
audibly.| Well, well, say no more about it, but just fill your glass with 
Heidsieck and throw us off a melody for Ammon, and we will forget 
the wound from your talons in the sweetness of your song. [ The 
Phantom catches up an Accordion, runs his fingers over a prelude and 
the scene melts away while he sings the following ballad. | 


LOVE AND FAITH. 


1. 
[was on one morn, in Spring-time weather, 


A rosy, warm, inviting hour, 
That Love and Faith went_out together, 
And took the path to Beauty’s bower. 
Love laughed and frolicked all the way, 
While sober Faith, as on they rambled, 
Allowed the thoughtless boy to play, 
But watched him, whereso’er he gamboled. 


2. 

So warm a welcome, Beauty smiled 

Upon the guests whom chance had sent her, 
That Love and Faith were both beguiled 

The grotto of the nymph to enter ; 
And when the curtains of the skies 

The drowsy hand of night was closing, 
Love nestled him in Beauty’s eyes, 

While Faith was on her heart reposing. 


3. 
Love thought he never saw a pair 
So softly radiant in their beaming ; 
Faith deemed that he could meet no where 
So sweet and safe a place to dream in; 
And there, for life in bright content, 
Enchained, they must have sti! been lying, 
For Love his wings to Faith had lent, 
And Faith he never dream’d of flying. 
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4. 

But Beauty, though she liked the child, 

With all his winning ways about him, 
Upon his Mentor never smiled, 

And thought that Love might do without him ; 
Poor Faith abused, soon sighing fled, 

And now one knows not where to find him ; 
While mourning Love quick followed 

Upon the wings he left behind him. 


5. 
*Tis said, that in his wandering 
Love still around that spot will hover, 
Like bird that on bewildered wing 
Her parted mate pines to discover ; 
And true it is that Beauty’s door 
Is often by theidler haunted ; 
But, since Faith fled, Love owns no more 
The spell that held his wings enchanted. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Poems by William D. Gallagher. Cincinnati. Alexander Flash. 


Every man into whom the breath of the spirit hath breathed understanding, is 
more or less of a poet. Poetry resides in the emotions. Every man who can hope, 
or fear, or feel indignation or sympathy with these emotions, every one who has 
any perception of the beautiful or the grand, either in nature or morals, is so far 
forth a poet. Thereis, to be sure, every grade, from the highest to the lowest—from 
Dr. McHenry to William Shakspeare ; one man’s poetic power moves in a finger 
ring circle, and another’s in the circle of eternity; but all men are poets. It is 
because all men are so, and can sympathize with the greatest poet in the workings 
of his spirit, that he who writes poetry finds his strains echoed back from the heart 
of the world. 

There is one exception to be made to the universal rule, that every man has in 
him the elements of poetry; and even this is not an exception of nature, but of a 
perversion of the natural man. A bad man, so far as he is a bad man, is no poet. 
Poetry connects man with the infinite and the pure, and when he breaks that union 
sinks sordidly down and becomes of the earth, earthy ; when light from heaven 
ceases to fall in upon, and illuminate, and warm his human mind, he is no longer a 
poet. ‘The poet must have Faith—that principle without which he has no existence 
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except in the present moment, and in the place where he stands, and over which 
his eyes sweep ; faith that unites him with the eternity before and behind him, and 
makes realities of all things good, pure, and beautiful therein, as much as if they 
had been visible angels seen flying athwart the empyrean. The poet must have 
Love too, the parent of Faith—the principle that appropriates and makes his own 
all that the poet sees of Beautiful, or Grand, or Good in the universe. He must 
be a believer. All the tendencies of his nature are religious. The French have 
scarcely any thing worthy the name of poetry. The reason is, that those among 
them who have written verses, have been, for the most part, a race of mockers or 
doubters. There is nothing so peculiarly characteristic of a poet as the spirit of 
reliance. Shelley’s faith could see in the Spirit of Beauty a god ; and Byron had so 
much of faith, that, shooting aside from its proper direction, it became superstition. 
So was it in the earlier part of his life; but as he grew older, and the pendulum 
swung to the other side, and superstition became faithlessness, the poetry in Byron’s 
soul was dead, and he but mechanically repeated the emotions and the tones which 
in earlier years had gushed alive out of the heart of song. We say, then, that all 
have within them the elements of poetry ; but most die songless. What makes, 
we next ask, a poet to the world? We answer, the perception of human emotions 
in their workings—of the beautiful and sublime in nature—and of the relations 
between the inward world of emotion and the outward world of circumstances 
that excite them. And, secondly, the power to give a form to these perceptions, 
that shall excite in the hearts of others on reading, the same emotions that were 
in his own heart when he wrote. 

In the first place the poet is not a maker, but a seer. “In the spirit he seeth 
visions.” From the silence of his own mind—from his cell in Patmos—he looks 
abroad on what God hath made. He does not create; at the most he only com- 
bines. It is his peculiar province to see. He creates nothing, he deals with nothing 
unreal and false. ‘The peculiar characteristic that distinguishes him from other 
men, is, that he sees truth more clearly than they: i.e. the harmonies and relations 
between what God has created. The workings of the human heart are bare before 
him, and the wonders of this material world unveiled. The poet’s eye is an 
anointed one, and he sees more than others what is; he has nothing to do with 
what is not. He is, in the true sense of the word, a seer. But he is also more; 
he describes what he sees. He reveals to others the treasures that his anointed 
eyes behold in the earth’s heart, and the beings that swam in heaven’s concave. He 
describes whatever of good or great he has seen in human nature, or of the beau- 
tiful or sublime in the material world; so that his readers are touched and moved 
by the description as he was touched and moved by the vision itself. He stands 
on the top of the mountain—a sentinel on his watch tower; and declares to those 
beneath what is coming up from below the horizon, till their hearts are swayed and 
rocked by the same fears and transports as his own. In short, he who is a poet to 
others, is a seer and a painter of truths; and of such truths as awaken human 
emotions. 

Mr. Gallagher is, we think, a seer and a describer—a poet—and that of a high 
order too. There are great inequalities in the little volume before us. There are 
some things in it which are not poetry, and some which are ordinary poetry, and some 
which are exquisite poetry. He is one of the gifted ones; but, like all the inspired, 
his inspiration is not perpetual but occasional. In this volume there is a poem enti- 
tled “Our Western Land,” (Mr. Gallagher is himself a western man, and the 
spirit is on him when he is beside the mighty rivers and beneath the shadows of the 
great wilderness,) and another long poem, “'The Conqueror.” It is a vision, in 
which the poet describes, in a series of spirited sketches, the rise and downfal of 
Bonaparte. 

As the volume cannot be procured with ease at this distance from its place of 
publication, we regret that our limits do not allow us to make copious extracts. 
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h The following, however, is a good specimen, and none but a poet imbued with the ' 
d true spirit, could have written it. ‘3 
y 
e 
2 “ AUGUST. 
“ “Tue quiet August noon has come ; 
fe A slumberous silence fills the sky ; 
o The winds are still—the trees are dumb— 
ad In glassy sleep the waters lie.”’ 
or Bryant. 
of 
30 ‘Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
. Bright Summer, on thy livery of green! 
" A tarnish, as of rust, 
: Dimmeth thy brilliant sheen : 
- And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— ‘ 
h Change cometh over them with every hour. 
8, “Thee hath the August sun 
1s Looked on with hot, and fierce, and brassy face : . 
” And still and lazily run, 4 
- Scarce whispering in their pace, 
The half-dried rivulets, that lately sent 
2 A shout of gladness up, as on they went. 
“ Flame-like, the long mid-day— 
h With not so much of sweet air as hath stirr’d 
(Ss The down upon the spray, 
~ Where rests the panting bird, 
2 Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 
in With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. 
ad “ Seeds in the sultry air, 
ws And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees ! 
n E’en the tall pines, that rear 
h Their plumes to catch the breeze, 
" The slightest breeze from the unfruitful West, j 
d Partake the general languor, and deep rest. I 
le 
a. “ Happy, as man may be, 
Stretch’d on his back, in homely bean-vine bower, i 
d While the voluptuous bee ” 
is Robs each surrounding flower, 
se And prattling childhood clambers o’er his breast, 
d The husbandman enjoys his noon-day rest. 
to 
“ Against the hazy sky, 
Motionless rests the thin and fleecy cloud. 
Lee,* such have met thine eye, 
sh And such thy canvass crowd ! 
re And, Painter, ere it from thy easel goes, f 
1€ With the sky’s light, and shade, and warmth, it glows. 
d, 
i- “Thy pencil, too, can give 
1e Form to the glowing images that throng 
1e The Poet’s brain, and live 
, For ever, in his song. 
- Glory awaits thee, gifted one! and Fame 
of High in Art’s temple shall inscribe thy name. 


of * S. M. Lee, Portrait and Landscape Painter, of Cincinnati. 
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“ Soberly, in the shade, 
Repose the patient cow and toil-worn ox ; 

Or in the shoal stream wade, 

Sheltered by jutting rocks : 
The fleecy flock, fly-scourg’d and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 


“ Slow, now, along the plain, 
Creeps the cool shade, and on the meadow’s edge ; 
The kine are forth again, 
The bird flits in the hedge ; 
Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun. 
Welcome, mild Eve !—the sultry day is done. 


“ Pieasantly comest thou, 
Dew of the evening, to the crisp’d-up grass ; 

And the curl’d corn-blades bow, 

As the light breezes pass, 
That their parch’d lips may feel thee, and expand, 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 


“So, to the thirsting soul, 
Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love ; 
And the scathed heart, made whole, 
Turneth in joy above, 
To where the spirit freely may expand, 
And rove, untrammel’d, in that ‘ better land.’ ” 


We hope one capable of singing so well as Mr. Gallagher, will find too much 
encouragement in his literary course to allow of his being silent. The rest of the 
volume before us is composed of Miscellaneous pieces, among which we would 
refer our readers to some very good lyrics. 

If the intellectual activity of Cincinnati is to be judged of by the amount of poetry 
produced there, it is hardly surpassed in any city of our union. We have seen 
within the past year, we think not less than six or seven volumes of original verse 
from the Cincinnati press, and how many more it has given birth to we know not. 
There is in this much matter for gratulation. Where so many write, there must be 
many who read. A literary taste must be general before authorship becomes com- 
mon ; and it is gratifying to see, that amidst the urgency of business, the struggles 
of ambition, the feverish speculations and hot haste to become rich and eminent, 
which characterize a new country, the literary spirit is so alive and vigorously 
active. 


The Book of Gems. The Poets and Artists of Great Britain. 
Edited by S. C. Hull. 


Wuoever shall write the history of English literature during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in that philosophical spirit which gives to every thing its due prominence and just 
proportion, will not pass by the ephemeral race of Annuals as unworthy of notice. 
Indigenous to the soil of Germany, and transplanted into England by a native of 
the former country, M. Ackerman, the genial beams of British wealth warmed them 
into a luxuriance unknown to their place of birth. Some of our readers will 
be able to recall the solitary Forget-me-not, published by that gentleman some 
twenty years ago, and as competition brought successive rivals upon the stage, 
remember how the margin grew broader, the paper whiter, the type clearer, and the 
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engravings more splendid, till the present moment, when we have reached a point 
beyond which the force of typographic luxury can no further go. Within two or 
three years past the usual effects have followed from excess. The public have 
become cloyed with the delicate food, and the Annuals are beginning to be ranked 
with that class of dogs which have had theirday. Though the literary merit of the 
best of them—on either side of the Atlantic—was never any thing more than 
respectable, and generally not even that, they have done good service in their day 
and generation. Besides having given encouragement to the arts of painting and 
engraving, and caused no inconsiderable improvement in them ; they have diffused 
throughout the community a taste for the most rational and respectable of all luxu- 
ries—that upon which the most austere of moralists would hesitate to frown—the 
luxuries of literature. This is a consideration by no means to be overlooked. 
Whatever tends to create a taste for the beautiful in art ina community, and to pro- 
vide them with the means of gratifying it at a moderate expense, deserves the atten- 
tion of the moralist as well as the philanthropist. We should be glad to see beauti- 
ful books and fine engravings in “ huts where poor men lie ;” and it is not one of the 
least of the evils of extreme poverty that it forbids the gratitication of the taste. 

The “Book of Gems,” which, (as Charles V. said of Florence,) seems too fair 
to be looked upon, except on holy days, is an attempt to combine all those external 
decorations which made the Annuals so attractive, with something far better than 
the vapid prose and milk-and-water poetry of which their staple generally consisted. 
We have here the most beautiful productions of the earlier English poets, illustrated by 
the first painters and engravers of Great Britain ; making a book more lovely to the 
sense than the most gorgeous of the tribe of Souvenirs and Forget-me-nots, and 
which, unlike them, will be as valuable twenty years hence asitisnow. The very 
conception of such a book deserves no little praise, and its execution the very high- 
est. It is a winning note of invitation to all men to study the old English poets, 
presenting their sweet and noble productions in such a garb, and with such append- 
ages, as would tempt one to read the epics of Blackmore or of Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery. No rusty, worm-eaten covers, no yellow paper, no dingy page repels the 
fastidious scholar, and robs good verses of their due praise ; but every latent beauty 
of thought, every coy grace of expression, are revealed by that exquisite medium 
through which they address themselves to the mind’s eye. 

The volume contains contributions from fifty poets, beginning with Chaucer and 
ending with Prior, and comprising a period of about four hundred years. Most of 
the authors belong to the class of ‘old English poets so called, though some of them, 
such as Dryden, Roscommon, and Prior, are ranked with the moderns. When we 
recollect that Pope, and all the poets who come after him, are not included in this 
collection, we shall form some conception of the unbounded treasures of that litera- 
ture of which this illustrious catalogue of names constitutes only a part. Besides 
the great heirs of fame that shine over the whole earth, there are crowds of lesser 
lights, studding the cope of time like stars. There is Ben Jonson, with his learn- 
ed sock, pregnant and sententious ; Daniel, lofty and full of moral grandeur; Her- 
rick, joyous, natural, and thoroughly English; Donne, quaint and original ; 
Lovelace, tender and graceful ; Sydney, refined and elegant ; Marvell, sweet and vi- 
gorous ; and Cowley, a noble poet and a good man. 

Among the early English poets so called, there is, combined with marked indivi- 
duality, a sort of general resemblance, not easily defined, but readily perceived by 
a discriminating reader. They lived in an age of invention, and wrote from a plea. 
surable impulse which they could not resist. ‘They did not borrow from one an- 
other, or from those who had gone before them, nor pass their time in pouring from 
one vessel into another. Thus, however different their styles, however various their 
subjects, whether the flight of their genius be high or low, there is the same aspect 
of truth and naturalness in the poetry of them all ; as we can trace a common like- 
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ness in all faces which have an open, ingenuous expression, however little resem- 
blance there may be in the several features. Most of them were well acquainted 
with books, and many of them were deeply learned; and an air of ripe scholar- 
ship, sometimes degenerating into pedantry, pervades every thing that they wrote. 
As a class, too, they are remarkable for a healthy intellectual tone, defaced neither 
by moody misanthropy nor mawkish sentimentality. The manly Saxon character 
beams out from every line ; and that vigorous good sense, so characteristic of the 
English stock, every where leaves its impress. Another trait, which, with a few ex- 
ceptions, honorably distinguishes them, is the purity of their sentiments and their 
high moral feeling, especially in all that touches the relation of the sexes. We 
shall find many coarse expressions, such as a man would not read aloud to his fa- 
mily ; but very rarely any thing bordering upon heartless profligacy or studied li- 
centiousness, or any intimation of a want of respect for the great principles of the 
moral law. Due reverence is always shown for those high personal qualities which 
constitute the best security for the greatness and prosperity of a people. Homage 
is always paid to honor in man and chastity in woman. The passion of love, in its 
multitudinous forms and aspects, supplies a large proportion of their themes, and it 
is treated with equal delicacy and beauty. Inthe amatory strains of the old Eng- 
lish poets we perceive a romantic self-forgetfulness, an idealization of the beloved 
object, a tenderness and respectfulness of feeling in which the passion is almost 
wholly swallowed up in the sentiment, and a wooing with the best treasures of the 
intellect, as well as the heart, such as can be found in no other class of poets. 

The selections contained in the “ Book of Gems” are generally made in good 
taste, and are fair specimens of the genius and power of the several writers. Many 
of them will be found familiar to most of the readers of English poetry, but many 
will be new to all, except a few black letter scholars. It opens, most fitly, with a 
beautiful descriptive passage from Chaucer’s “ Flower and Leaf,” which alone 
would be sufficient to justify his claims to the title of a great poet. Was there evera 
sylvan picture more vividly sketched than in the following stanza, in which, by the 
by, there is not an obsolete word ? 


“In which were okis grete, streight as a line, 
Under the which, the grass, so treshe of heu, 
Was newly sprong; and, an eight fote or nine, 
Every tre well fro’ his fellow grew, 

With branches brode, ladin with levis new 
That sprongin out agen the sonne sheen, 
Some very rede, and some a glad, light grene.” 


Some very fine poetry was written by Sir Walter Raleigh, that accomplished 


gentleman, soldier, scholar, and statesman, who seemed to do every thing equally 
well. What a fanciful conceit is conveyed in the line in which he addresses violets 


as the 


“ Pretty daughters of the earth and sun ;” 


and how well conceived and refined are the following lines, entitled 


“THE SILENT LOVER. 


‘Passions are likened best to floods and streames ; 
The shallow murmur, but the deepe are dumb, 
So, when affections yeld discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come : 
They that are rich in words must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover.” 
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The verses called sometimes “ The Lye,” and sometimes “'The Soul’s Errand,” 
and which are generally ascribed to Ralcigh, are among the most noble and vigo- 
rous in the language, but too long to quote, 

One of the most respectable names in English literature, is that of Samuel Daniel, 
a poet of whom it is enough to say that he has been praised by Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. Easy, natural language, strong, good sense, and a fine vein of reflection, 
rather than the fire and fervor of genius, are his characteristics. The following 


sonnet is curious as a specimen of the elaborate style of compliment fashionable in 
his day. 


“ Restore thy tresses to the golden ore, 

Yeeld Citherea’s sonne those arkes of love ; 
Bequeath the heavens the starres that I adore, 

And to the orient do thy pearls remove. 
Yeeld thy hands pride unto the ivory white, 

T’ Arabian odors give thy breathing sweete ; 
Restore thy blush unto Aurora bright, 

To Thetis give the honor of thy feete. 
Let Venus have thy graces, her resigned, 

And thy sweet voice give back unto the spheres ; 
But yet restore thy fierce and cruel mind, 

To Hyrcan tygres and to ruthless beares. 
Yeeld to the marble thy hard hart againe ; 
So shall thou cease to piague and I to plaine.” 


The scholar will greet with pleasure the few extracts which are made from 
Sir Henry Wotton, a man more remarkable for what he did and said than what he 
wrote, and who was eminently fortunate in having Isaac Walton for his biographer. 
As the editor remarks, “Our language contains few things finer than his lines to 
the Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James the First,” beginning, 


‘Yon meaner beauties of the night,” 


but which are too common to be quoted. Sir John Davies, author of one of the 
noblest philosophical poems in English literature, is memorable as being the only 
instance of a man who has attained to erninence in poetry and also in law. He was 
Attorney General in Ireland, and published a valuable volume of reports; and isis 
poem on the Immortality of the Soul, is full of sustained grandeur and rich fancy. 

Passing by many names on which we should gladly dilate, we pause for a mo- 
ment at that of Thomas Carew, one of the most graceful and accomplished writers 
of his time, but who sometimes degraded his muse by unworthy themes. What 
can be more ingeniousty conceived or prettily expressed than the compliments in 
the following song. 


‘“« Ask me no more where Jove bestows, 
When June is past, the fading rose ; 
For in your beauties, orient deep, 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 


“ Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atomes of the day ; 
For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to inrich your hair. 


“ Ask me no more, whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is past ; 
For in your sweet, dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 
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“ Ask me no more, where those stars light, 
That downwards fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 

Fixed become, as in their sphere. 


“ Ask me no more, if east or west 
The phoenix builds her spicy nest ; 
For unto you at least she flies, 

And in your fragrant bosom lies.” 


The extracts from the poems of Robert Herrick are among the most beautiful in 
the volume, and the only thing we have to regret is, that there are not a great many 
more of them. He isa singular instanceof the incongruities of genius. Amid the 
most delicate and refined effusions, we are sometimes offended with the most revolt- 
ing coarseness ; so that it seems the poet must have had two natures, one of the 
heaven and the other of the earth, His muse, generally as pure as the lady in 
Comus, sometimes becomes as gross as any of the rabble-rout of monsters by whom 
she is surrounded. His style is one of the finest specimens of natural, vigorous 
English ; and the joyousness of his temperament gives an electric vivacity to his 
poetry. His genius had no affinity with melancholy. How airy and graceful are 
the following lines : 


“TO BLOSSOMS. 


“ Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast ? 
Your date is not so past, 

But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


“What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good-night ? 

Twas pity nature brought ye forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 


“ But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne’er so brave ; 
And after they have shown their pride, 
Like you, awhile, they glide 

Into the grave.” 


The book is full of writers whom we would gladly praise, and of poems which we 
would gladly extract ; but we have space for only one more name, that of Andrew 
Marvell, who claims the admiration of posterity as being one of the most incorrup- 
tible of patriots, and one of the most exquisite of poets. He has that sternness of 
public and private virtue which we commonly associate with the harsh genius of 
the elder Cato, and, combined with it, that playful fancy and brilliant wit, which 
are supposed to be reared, in the greatest perfection in the courts of kings and the 
boudoirs of queens. The following extract from “'The nymph complaining for the 
death of her fawn,” shows the depth of his sensibility and the sweetness of his verse. 


“T have a garden of my own, 
But so with roses overgrown, 
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And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness ; 
And all the spring-time of the year 
It only loved to be there. 
Among the beds of lilies I 
Have sought it oft, where it should lie ; 
Yet could not, till itself would rise, 
Find it, although before mine eyes ; 
For in the flaxen lilies’ shade, 
It like a bank of lilies, laid, 
Upon the roses it would feed, 
Until its lips e’en seemed to bleed, 
And then to me ’twould boldly trip 
And print those roses on my lip: 
But all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill ; 
And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 
Had it lived long, it would have been 
Lilies without, roses within.” 


The Editor, Mr. S. C. Hall, husband, we presume, to the lady who writes the 
clever Irish stories, has executed his task with taste and judgment. His introduc- 
tory biographical notices are very well done, and his critical observations show him 
to be a superior man. The choice of specimens, however, might, in our opinion, be 
improved. We miss several “gems,” which deserve the places occupied by some 
whose lustre is very faint. What need was there of putting in the whole of such 
common poems as L,’ Allegro and Il Penseroso? Why extract so copiously from the 
sonnets of Shakspeare? The space occupied by these two poets might have been 
more judiciously filled from writers of inferior merit of course, but much less known. 
A good glossary of the obsolete words in the earlier specimens would make the work 
more valuable. 

We cannot take leave of the work without saying a few words of the illustra- 
tions, which are “ beautiful exceedingly,” and afford a perpetual fountain of delight. 
There are sweet faces, which, having been once seen, haunt our very dreams ; and 
fairy scenes, which seem like glimpses of a gorgeous cloud-land, and no part of 
this dull earth. The picture of the “Thames at Mortlake,” accompanying the 
poetry of Denham, is a perfect pearl of art. What exquisite trees! what a lovely 
sky! There is a dog upon the parapet, so life-like, that we can almost hear him 
bark. In an engraved landscape like this we hardly miss the painter’s colors, and 
can easily understand the magic which invests the canvass of Claude Lorraine or 
Poussin. Illustrating the poetry of Waller, is one of those lovely pictures of child- 
hood, in which the pencil of Sir Joshua Reynolds so much delighted and so much 
excelled. How full of natural grace is the attitude! how arch the glance! Hap- 
py is the father of such a child. The “ Shepherd’s Home,” illustrating the poetry 
of Phinehas Fletcher, is one of those sweet glimpses of domestic life so peculiar to 
British art, and which, like much of English poetry, marks the strong attachment of 
her people to their homes and firesides, a trait to which that country owes so much 
of her happiness and her power. How motherly is the aspect of the oldest girl, 
child as she is, as she watches the “ wee toddling thing” at her knee ; and the sleep- 
ing dog, how sound his repose is. How well the painter has succeeded in giving 
him the amiable expression of a dog which is the playmate and companion of child- 
ren, But, perhaps, the finest thing in the book is the picture of the lady, ona 
hawking excursion, illustrating the poetry of Prior. Every figure seems to be 
alive; the horse and its lovely rider, the dogs, the hawk, and its victim. It is a 
most inspiring picture. No fairer vision of delight ever beamed upon the eye than 
that graceful creature, whose attitude shows her to be so full of the rapture of the 
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sport, and whose milk-white steed bounds with her, as if he shared the enthusiasm 
of his mistress, and flew to keep pace with her wishes. Next to riding on horse- 
back in one’s own proper person, comes the privilege of looking at a scene like this. 

The volume closes with the autographs of nearly all the poets contained in the 
collection, giving completeness to a book, which, for its combined attractions to the 
man of taste and the lover of art, has no rival in the annals of book-making. 


The Doctor, complete in One Volume. New-York. Harpers. 


WE can hardly account for the sensation which this work appears to have occa- 
sioned among the reading public of England, unless it arises from its being attri- 
buted to the pen of Southey. “The Doctor,” indeed, is not wanting in entertainment; 
and it must be allowed that he is the most learned M. D. who has for some time 
figured in light literature; but his agreeableness is so mixed up with affectation and 
impertinence, and his displays of learning so often pedantic and tiresome, while 
the marks of labor are apparent upon every thing he says, good, bad and indifle- 
rent, that it is rather a fatiguing process to delve into his pages for the really good 
things which they undoubtedly afford. The English edition is got up with great 
cost and care, and is filled with typographical clap-traps, which being omitted in the 
reprint before us, leave the work to stand or fall by its own merits ; which are hardly 
sufficient to dispense with the adventitious aid of broad margins — dashes — stars — 
and other Sterne-pilfered quackery. 


Analytic Grammar, with Symbolic Illustration. By Frederick A. P. 
Barnard, ..M., C. A.S. New-York. C. French, 1836. 12mo. 


pp- 264. 


Pernaps a better definition of grammar could not be given, than to call it the ana- 
tomy of sentences. In examining the structure of the human body, our first object 
is to distinguish its minute and constituent parts, and, if possible, to learn the na- 
ture and office of each. The same course precisely must be pursued by the stu- 
dent of Grammar in the analysis of sentences. If the different parts of a sentence 
are clearly distinguished, and the nature and office of the words which compose it 
accurately defined, it is evident that nouns may be recognized as easily as nerves or 
arteries. This is the peculiar excellence of the book before us. Indeed, we know 
not where a specimen of more beautiful and complete analysis could be found than 
that exhibited in the first part of this grammar. 'The second chapter alone is worth 
the price of the book. We must not omit to notice another feature in this gram- 
mar, which, in our opinion is a most decided improvement. We refer to the intro- 
duction of symbolic illustration. Grammarians seem entirely to have overlooked 
the fact, that the technical language of grammar is metaphorical and figurative in a 
very high degree. No wonder, then, that the child was confounded on looking at 
a page of dry, dead words, to find that some of them were said to be active, some 
passive, and some neuter. Mr. Barnarp, in his profession as a teacher of the deaf 
and dumb, has detected the real difficulty, and has been led to invent a system of 
symbols, which present to the eye the nature and office of each constituent of a 
sentence, and give language itself the charm and attribute of life. We might say 
much more of this book, but our limits forbid. We heartily recommend it to those 
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teachers who derive their highest pleasure from seeing that the children whom they 
instruct understand the books which they study. 


The Works of Lord Byron, with his Letters and Journals, and his 


Life, by Thomas Moore, in siz vols. Vol. 3. George Dearborn, New- 
York. 


A surers head of Byron faces the title-page of this volume. It is from a portrait 
drawn by Saunders in 1807, during the early youth of the poet; and it is engraved 
in so masterly a manner by Dick of this city, that we are happy to have it in our 
power to exhibit such a specimen of art in our present number, where an impres- 
sion of the plate will be found. The contents of the volume consist of Childe 
Harold, the Corsair, and other principal poems of Byron, printed directly from Mr. 
Dearborn’s octavo edition of his works as edited by Hauuecx in 1832, 


Valedictory Address delivered to the Graduates of the Jefferson 
Medical College. By George M’Clellan, M. D. March, 1836. 


Tus address, published at the request of the gentlemen to whom it was de- 
livered, has interested us by its good sense and its energetic simplicity. At the 
moment when a young man’s education finishes and his professional career 
begins, a few words spoken by one in whom he has confidence may save him 
from rash experiments and the disappointment which follows them. Such mo- 
ments are like the interval between the blowing of winds from different quarters ; 
the sails hang heavily from the spars ; the pennons droop upon the mast ; and the 
light breath, which would cross the common breeze unheeded, is felt during this 
period of repose. 

We believe it may be profitable to some of our readers, at the present time, to 
reflect on the following remarks and advice. 7 


“In some places it will prove impossible to mingle with the people without in- 
dulging in their prejudices and habits. Let a candidate for public favor establish 
himself in a district of country under the control of an aping circle of aristocracy, 
of a society of abolitionists, of odd fellows, of devoted masons, or even of unflinch- 
ing anti-masons, and he may as well attempt to escape the influence of the 
atmosphere as of their combinations.” 
“It is obviously the duty, as well as interest of professional men, to keep their oe 

hearts open to all denominations and parties. The influence even of religious 

ersuasions is likely to obstruct their progress and interfere with their usefulness. 
The hopes of young physicians are often shipwrecked by associating with political 
or sectarian branches of society, which involve them in trammels they can never 
shake off.” 

“Let no temptation induce you to join a religious society for the mere purpose 
of securing popularity. Religion is too awful a subject to be handled with impu- 
nity. If you approach it, speak of it with unaffected lips and touch it with un- 
spotted hands. Remember it is the great keystone of morals, which‘will fall and 
crush you to pieces if you come under it with sincerity and unworthiness.” 
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It is said, that even in our enlightened cities, the religious or political faith of a 
physician is sometimes taken as the standard of his mind. Have we not heard of 
men of influence in religious societies sending to distant villages for obscure prac- 
titioners— whom they would introduce to practise in a great metropolis because 
they split the hair of some theological doctrine on the same edge as their patrons ? 
So long as an honest and industrious man is obliged to appeal to other qualifica- 
tions than his professional skill, so long will ignorance and trickery triumph over 
true knowledge. Let those who have acted upon the narrow and vulgar principle 
we have mentioned, if they should be called to stand by the coffin of a wife or a 
child, and the doubt should arise whether the science of some heterodox physician 
might not have rescued the victim they lament, congratulate themselves, if they 
can, that their doors have never been darkened by the shadow of a heretic. 

It should never be forgotten that the individual physician is almost nothing in 
himself; it is the experience which thousands have labored,to collect, and centuries 
have been required to mature, which is to be applied for the benefit of the patient. 
All that genius has invented, all that accident or experiment has discovered to pre- 
serve or restore health, is the property of the medical science; individuals are 
stockholders, to a greater or less amount, but always in small proportion to the 
capital. In proportion, however, to their ignorance, men are accustomed to exalt the 
individual and to depreciate the science; so that the least competent among the 
judges of the matter are continually attributing to a single person, and that often a 
pretender, more power over disease than belongs to all the rest of the world put 
together. And were it not that something of the same misapprehension exists 
among the sectaries whom we have alluded to, they could not trifle with the question 
of medical knowledge — that is, they could not trifle with human life, — as they do, 
to indulge their religious prejudices. If the physician were ignorant of the powers 
of the Peruvian bark, would it be of any avail to the patient with intermittent 
fever that they could repeat the thirty-nine articles together without flinching? If 
he is ignorant of the modern inventions and discoveries, by means of which ques- 
tions of life and death are frequently to be decided, is it worth while to draw him 
from obscurity, and force him down upon families, because he is a communicant in 

this or that church, or a member of this or that society? No; a sound doctrine 
will not mend a broken bone; and a wholesome text, if administered out of season, 
may be but a poor substitute for the use of medicine or the lancet. 

Some remarks upon medical competition may be applied to other rivalries with 
equal propriety. They deserve to be engraved on adamant. 


“ If you have a low, crafty, and hostile competitor to deal with, let him alone, and he 
will work out your own reputation for you. The opposition of such a man can never 
do you harm. His insinuations, and even his slanders, will all contribute to his ad- 
vancement. But you must remember not to disturb him in his course. If you take 
the trouble to refute his calumnies too often, he will, in some measure, bring you down 
to his own level in public estimation. .f sensible author has somewhere observed, that 
there are two ways of attaining prosperity in the world —the first is by the praises of 
honest men, the other and the surest is by the abuse of rogues.” 


One who writes and feels like Dr. M’Clellan, could rot but hold up to his students 
the value and the dignity of intellectual independence. 


“Come out, my young friends, and stand on your own foundation before the 
world. Cringe to no man—to no set of men—for favor, Tie yourselves to no 

arty, and then you will have to do the small business of no party. The sooner you 
ooo to depend wholly on yourselves the better. Intellectual independence will 
prove of vastly more consequence to you than political.” 


Advice like this is peculiarly needed by those entering into a profession so full of 
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menopolies and petty tyrannies. Those who stand at its head possess an almost 
papal authority, which may be used with dangerous effect to aid or injure the 
younger members of the profession. And it is not to be wondered at, if we find 
them surrounded by a set of hangers on, who are proud of being at their elbow, 
who take notes of all their truisms, who scramble for a place during a surgical ope- 
ration where their menial offices may be most conspicuous ; who, in a word, lower 
themselves to valets and footmen, that they may have the chance of obtaining a 
little cast-off employment. 

Happy it is for the medical profession, too open to the intriguer and the charlatan ia 
that men of science and honor ean be found to stand hy the fountains which supply 
its current, and pour into them sound instruction and manly principle! 


Russia and the Russians, by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. Philadelphia. 
lvol. E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 


Turis work carries one recommendation with it, which, to a book of travels, is cer- 
tainly the highest. It purports to be a close relation of what the author actually 
heard and saw, dealing only in facts which came under his observation, leaving the 
reader to make his own deductions from them, favorable or unfavorable to the countries 
and people described. The subject is interesting; but as we shall probably make 
Mr. Ritchie’s volume the basis of an article upon Russia in our next number, we will 
not now detain our readers upon a work we have as yet but partially examined. 


The Self-Condemned. A Romance, by the Author of “ The Lollards,”’ 
Calthorpe,” &c., Complete in 1 vol. Harpers. 


WE have never read the “ Lollards,” nor “Calthorpe,” nor “ &c. &c. ;” and cer- 
tainly if not more entertaining than “ The Self-Condemned,” we have not lost much : 
by remaining in ignorance of their attractions. The admirers of Lady Morgan’s 
Irish Romances may, however, find something to please them in a certain resem- 
blance of costume and character discernible in this story. 


Paris and the Parisians, by Mrs. Trollope. 1 vol. 8vo. Harpers. 


A most entertaining woman certainly, is Mrs. Trollope. Her book laid upon our 
table for weeks before our reluctant fingers would turn the pages. Clever as was 
her libel upon this country, we could not forgive a woman for writing such a book. 
For why, it was a libel upon her sex as well as upon the land she affected to 
describe—it had so much truth in it, and yet was so false in the whole, that it 
seemed to make Truth herself a liar, or rather the mother of lies. But our voca- 
tion compelled us to examine this new texture of the Englishwoman’s ingenious 
brain, and we opened her work. We read, but we did not believe ; we read more, 
and we forgot whether we were believing or not; we read more yet, and we didn’t 
care whether we could believe or not; and now, when we have laid down the book, 
we are still in doubt whether we ought to believe it or not. But, however we may 
doubt about recommending her work for instructiveness, we may certainly, with 
out endorsing Mrs. Trollope’s truth, acknowledge that she is vastly entertaining. 
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“Tue Literature or 
raNncE.” In giving place to the following 


explanatory letter from one of our ablest in 


contributors, we can only express our 
earnest wish that he may succeed in the 
arduous and delicate undertaking he 
meditates under the above title. 

“In the review of Anthon’s Sallust, 
in the last No. of the American Monthly, 
some criticisms are given upon my article 
on ‘the intemperance of ancient litera- 
ture,’ which lead me to the conclusion 
that you have mistaken the intent of 
those articles. 

The author of those articles, admiring 

tic genius wheresoever it may be 
ound, and consequently cherishing an 
ardent regard for the surviving relics of 
classic poetry,—revering intellectual 
greatness by whomsoever manifested, 
and, of course, valuing most highly every 
Greek and Roman fragment which re- 
veals that greatness, —is at the same 
time an enthusiast in the cause of 
morals and a devotee of human hap- 
piness. It has so happened, therefore, 
that he has entered warmly into that 
charity which is the glory of our day and 
country — the cause of temperance ; and 
pursued with zeal every plan which he 
deemed appropriate and honest in fur- 
thering the grand end and aim of that 
cause. The general prevalence of the 
doctrine and practice of total abstinence 
from every one of the agents of intoxica- 
tion, has seemed to him essential to the 
complete success of the Temperance re- 
form. Among these agents of intoxi- 
cation, the oldest, the most popular and 
fashionable, and, consequently, the most 
pernicious, is wine. ‘To assail so uni- 
versal a favorite, however necessary the 
assault might be, was likely to be at 
once an invidious and dangerous task. 
But the author’s reading and observa- 
tion (to say nothing of a _ limited 
experience,) having satisfied him that 
from the very beginning wine has been 
an element of danger, and deadly dan- 
ger, to man, and his memory suggesting 
to him a thousand proofs of the influence 
which that beverage has had in corrupt- 
ing the world of men and the world of 
letters, he was forced to bring forward 


the proofs of this influence by way of 
helping forward the desired revolution 
in public opinion and practice. 

n doing this he was aware that he 
must seem to decry the ancient classics, 
and the study of them. But his design 
was, not to make war upon authors dear 
to him for whatever of moral and intel- 
lectual grandeur or loveliness they pos- 
sess, but to expose one form of intem- 
perance —that form which he deemed 
most mischievous ; and the mischief of 
which he beholds written all over the pa- 
ges of classic literature, in letters of dark- 
ness, and constituting almost the only 
objection that can be brought against 
those otherwise admirable authors. 

His plan, fully carried out, would ex- 
hibit the influence which the intemperate 
use of wine has exerted upon popular li- 
terature, through the agency of popular 
character ; and upon the popular charac- 
ter, in turn, through the agency of a cor- 
rupt literature, in all ages, ancient, mid- 
die, and modern. A full Exposé of this 
kind he has long meditated, and should 
it ever be accomplished it will be entitled 
“THe Literature oF INTEMPE- 
RANCE,” — a single chapter of which 
will include what has now been publish- 
ed (and more) upon ancient literature. 

In conducting an examination of litera- 
ture, ancient or modern, upon views like 
these, the author necessarily hazards, in 
several particulars, the misconstructions, 
and perhaps the satiety, of his readers. 
He may be thought to carry on hos- 
tilities against literature itself; and per- 
chance he may furnish, in the persons of 
illustrious authors, examples and pre- 
cedents of immorality to some of the 
viciously inclined, who, while careless of 
principle, are fond of covering their sins 
with the shield of others’ infirmity. A 
fear of incurring the latter danger has 
greatly restrained him in the prosecution 
of his plan; but as to the former, he 
felt assured that any reader of his Essay 
upon the Intemperance of Ancient Litera- 
ture, would find so many proofs alike of 
the author’s pursuit of, and fondness for, 
ancient letters, as to satisfy him that no 
enmity was cherished to-them-ward. 

Every sentiment of virtue, and every 
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breathing of patriotism, as well as every 
gem of genius and flower of taste, that 
adorns the ancient classics, is no sooner 
discerned than it is embalmed in the 
willing recollection of the author of the 
Essay ; and he is no less willing than the 
reviewer of Sallust to recommend to 
American youth a judicious study of 
those classics. But he would bid the 
student of antiquity, (not less than the 
student of “the vivacious poets” of 
modern times,) beware of the danger, 
which, like the Egyptian asp lurking in 
Cleopatra’s basket of flowers, lies con- 
cealed amongst the beauties and excel- 
lencies presented for his admiration.” 

Mc Kewnney’s GaLiery oF INDIAN 
Portraits. This is one of the most 
interesting exhibitions of art that has 
ever been in New-York, and as Phila- 
delphia has already had an opportunity of 
enjoying it, we trust that ton will 
soon be able to prove the attractions of 
the Aboriginal gallery. The series of 

rtraits, which were many years collect- 
ing in the department at Washington, 
embrace a great variety of Indian cha- 
racter and costume, from the half-naked 
savage of the Platte and Arkansaw 
with his paint and feathers, to the culti- 
vated Cherokee in the ordinary dress of 
a gentleman. 

he paintings are copied by Inman 

from the original portraits in the Indian 
department, and we need hardly say 
that the subject has lost nothing of cha- 
racter and expression in the hands of this 
admirable artist. 


Tue American Fisurries.—The fol- 
lowing facts are given in a valuable 
letter from J. N. Reynolds, Esq. to the 
Hon. Michael Hoffman, Chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, which 
letter is embodied in Mr. Southard’s Re- 
= upon the Expedition now fitting out 

y government for the South Seas. 

‘“* At the commencement of the Revo- 
lutionary warthe whale fishery was con- 
fined to Nantucket almost entirely. The 
last year previous to the interruption of 
the business by the British cruisers, the 
returns and results of these voyages for 
the season, were thirty thousand barrels 
of oil, and one hundred and sixty tons of 
spermaceti candles. After the close of 
the conflict, whales becoming scarce on 
the coast of Brazil, to which place they 
had, for some years ain: been pur- 
sued, the enterprising people of Nan- 


tucket ventured into the Pacific ocean, 
where they understood, from the ac- 
counts of Vancouver and Cook, that 
the whales were to be found in great 


abundance. This was soon after the 
year 1790. These adventurous voya- 

es were attended with success, and 

ave been increasing ever since, until it 
may be stated to have reached the follow- 
ing extent, viz: to vessels of considera- 
ble size, sufficiently large, on an average, 
to carry two thousand barrels of oil : in 
Nantucket, seventy; in New Bedford, 
sixty; in New-York, Boston, Stoning- 
ton, New London, &c., at least twenty 
more ; making in the whole one hundred 


and fifty. 
Nantucket - 70 
New-Bedford 60 
Other places 20 
150* 

“Suppose we say eighteen hundred 
barrels of oil each, with the proportion of 
candle matter, and allow two years to 
every voyage, this would furnish a result 
of one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
barrels a-year, or four millions fifty 
thousand gallons; and the spermaceti 
candles would amount to eight hundred 
thirty-seven tons, or one million six bun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand pounds 
a-year. 

“ The crews of these vessels amount 
to about twenty-five each, men and boys; 
therefore keeping in employ three thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty seamen ; 
and thereby keeping up also a school for 
nautical instruction, superior to any other 
to be found. This isa business in which 
there has, as yet, been no great uncer- 
tainty or fluctuation. Almost all who 
have engaged in it, have grown rich ; as 
the market is great for home consump- 
tion, and never glutted abroad. 

“As the whale fishery decreases in 
the sea now frequented for this purpose, 
other places must be found to pursue it 
in to advantage ; and as the demand for 
less pure oil for the manufacture of gas 
light, increases, the islands and shoals 
should be explored for the porpoise and 
sea elephant, who make their haunt in 
such places ; and there can be no doubt 
that a sufficient number can be found, 
by proper search, to answer these de- 
mands as they arise. Other fisheries in 
high latitudes may be enlarged, and also 
found profitable, the salmon and cod 
fisheries particularly ; as there would be 
a great demand for them in the South 
American provinces—a people who 
would not think of supplying themselves 
for the present. It may be said of fish, 
perhaps, what cannot be said of any 
other, or most articles of consumption, 
that the markets increase with the quan- 
tity brought to supply them. 

* This estimate is by far too small. 
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This is illustrated by the mackerel 
fishery, which is principally confined to 
Massachusetts and Maine. About fif- 
teen years ago, these States, then one 
State, began to think this branch of 
business might be made of some impor- 
tance, and inspectors of this article were 
accordingly appointed. It was then 
stated, to the astonishment of most 
members of the legislatuare of Massa- 
chusetts, that there were twenty thou- 
sand barrels of these fish pickled this 
season. In a few years the returns 

roved that there were thirty thousand 
rrels put up for market. ‘This fishery 
has been gradually increasing, until, by 
the inspector general’s returns, it ap- 
pears that one huadred and ninety-seven 
thousand six hundred barrels were in- 
spected last year; and the price has 
not diminished ; but the demand for this 
food increased, and is enlarging. De- 
ducting all expenses for the sales of this 
article, more than half a million of 
dollars is made annually, yea, fished up 
from the bottom of the ocean, by the in- 
dustry and enterprise of our people, and 
that, too, in a healthy employment.” 


Osiruary. Died at Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, on the 3ist of May, 1836, 
NaruHaniet Bascock INGERSOLL, son 
of the late Nathaniel Ingersoll + in 
the 23d year of his age. His talents 
were of a superior order. Extensive 
reading and accurate observation fur- 
nished him with vast stores of informa- 
tion, from which his ready memory could 
at all times draw. His conversation and 
writings denoted a powerful mind, and 
wereremarkable for originality of thought 
and elegance of expression. His taste 
was delicate and correct, and enabled 
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him to take great delight in the works of 
the best authors a oh different lan- 
guages with which which he was 
acquainted. He entered Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1830, and while a member of 
that Institution received some of its most 
distinguished honors. In the midst of 
his successful career his eyes were at- 
tacked by a severe disease, which ren- 
dered him almost entirely incapable of 
using them. ‘This privation was, indeed, 
a painful affliction ; for it stopped him in 
the full tide of success, cut him off from 
@ great source 'of amusement, and de- 
prived him of his chief occupation. But 
religion taught him patience and resig- 
nation under that severe affliction which 
stopped the fountain that was pouring 
out a rich stream of pure happiness. It 
made him faithful to his duties, and 
always consistent in shaping his course 
by undeviating principles. ‘Love to his 

od and Saviour taught him love to his 
fellow-men, which manifested itself in 
benevolent kindness. The world would 
mourn for him could it know what it has 
lost. His great talents and noble cha- 
racter woul have gained the highest 
distinction, and would have opened a 
wild field of usefulness, in which his 
benevolence would have led him to be 
an active laborer. His friends will long 
lament that they have here lost one 
whose society afforded them such pure 
delight, and whose amiable disposition 
enchained their affections. But while 
we are afflicted, he is happy. Infinite 
Wisdom has decreed that he should ne 
longer be absent from his Heavenly 
Home. He has finished his weary 
course, and has entered upon an inhe- 
ritance incorruptible and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. 


ERRATA. 


Pace 15 For “ intended for to make,” &c. 

read — intended to make, &c. 

In the imitation of Keat’s, for 

“ Faintly, faintly, oh! how faintly !” 

read — Faintily, faintily, oh! how faintily. 
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